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Arizona's Lost Mines 
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Oh, the vanished bonanzas! Arizona 
has lots of them— the Lost Frenchman, 
the Jabonero Waybill, and the Silver 
Pish-la-ki, Organ Grinder's Ledge, the 
Hassayampa Strongbox, the Monterrey 
Loot, the Lost Escalante, the Blond 
Mayo, the Sierra Sombrera and dozens 
of others, including the most sought-af- 
ter mystery mine in North America— i 
Lost Adams Diggins 

How richly the names roll off one's 
tongue. What pictures are conjured up 
by stories like desert trails — grown dim 
with time, that cross and re-cross and 
lead up canyons and across mountains 
that seem to be the same. 

The classic protagonist of a lost mine 
story is a wanderer who has once seen — 
or heard of— a rich lode or a glittering 
placer. But like a desert mirage, shim- 
mering in the distance, it forever eludes 
him. Sometimes he's the sole survivor of 
a party of miners, surprised and attacked 
by Indians while they washed gold ore. 
Sometimes he's a migrant hermit, pur- 
suing a way of life in the wilderness, far 
from the day-to-day humdrummery of 
store or office. 

There are stories about lost mines that 
are like the stories about Ulysses. They 
have become classic. The mists of the 
years have given them added mystery 
and fascination. Stories that have endur- 
ed so long must have a mother lode of 
truth. The cast of characters of these 
stories is panoramic 

Stories of forgotten Jesuit treasure are 
among the most fascinating of lost mine 
legends, Historians scoff at the stories, 
saying the Jesuits neither mined nor 
hoarded gold, but folklore says that the 
Tayopa silver mine in the Sierra 
Madre— the most extensively hunted 
lost mine in North America— was a Je- 
suit mine. Old stories say when the Je- 
suits were expelled from the Southwest 
in 1767, they covered their mines and 
buried their bars of gold and silver be- 
lieving they would return. 

The Lost Adams Diggings— placer 
gold in a hidden canyon somewhere in 
the Apache fastnesses of Eastern Ari- 
zona—is the greatest lost mine tradition 
of them all. The story has endured for 
more than a century and a whole subcul- 
ture has grown around it. 

It's all there— in Somewhere Out 
There— a beautifully illustrated book 
with 23 stories of lost mines and vanish- 
ed treasures. Paperback, 64 pages, $3.50 
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BELOVED WAS BAHAMAS 
A Steer to Remember 
By Harriett E. Weaver 

If you enjoyed FROSTY, A Raccoon to 
Remember, you'll love this appealing 
story by Harriett Weaver, the author or 
FROSTY. She has deftly woven reality 
with fiction in a dramatic and tender 
story of a boy, his pet and the devotion 
they had for each other. 

Set in California's northwest — in a 
section of giant redwood country rich in 
beauty, fronting the Pacific and border- 
ed by the great Klamath River, this is 
where fifteen-year-old Brad Hale lived 
and raised Bahamas from a weak little 
calf, given to him because no one expect- 
ed it to survive. 

Through the boy's tender care and 
careful nurturing, the calf grew strong 
and big. But strength was not the steer's 
most compelling quality. Because he was 
loved, he was loving; because he was so 
gently tended, he was probably one of 
the gentlest steers that ever lived. 

There were bad days when the fam- 
ily's fortunes had sunk so low that Ba- 
hamas' future was a gloomy prospect. 
Times were bad due to prolonged heavy 
rams and layoffs in the forest. A heart- 
broken Brad was forced to face the possi- 
bility that Bahamas would be slaughter- 
ed for beef. 

Then came the worst natural disaster 
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to hit California since the earthquake 
and fire of 1906. The magnificent red- 
wood country was ravaged by flood— a 
tearing, raging flood that swept away 
everything in its paths — trees, animals, 
humans. 

Bahamas, who had known only trust 
and love, could not comprehend Na- 
ture's sudden violence. Separated from 
Brad and the security of his own private 
pasture, he responded to the memory of 
both, and showed beyond all hoping 
what trust and love can do. 

Harriett Weaver is a masterly story 
teller, and in this tale of a boy and his pet 
against the elements, she has Bahamas 
not only a steer to be remembered, but 
his story a book to be remembered and 
cherished. 

Hardcover, 181 pages, $5.95. 
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COLORFUL DESERT WILDFLOWERS by Grace 
and Onas Ward. Segreaged into categories of 
red, blue, white and yellow for easier identifica- 
tion, there are 190 four-color photos of flowers 
found In the Mo]ave, Colorado and Western 
Arizona deserts, all of which also have common 
and scientific names plus descriptions. Hard- 
cover, $7.50. 

HOW AND WHERE TO' PAN GOLD by Wayne 
Winters, Convenient paperback handbook with 
Information on staking claims, panning and re- 
covering placer gold. Maps and drawings. $2.50. 

A FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN REPTILES 
AND AMPHIBIANS by Robert C. Stebblns, A 

Peterson Field Guide. 207 species, 569 il lustra- 
lions, 185 in full color, 192 maps. The best book 
of this type. Hardcover. $6.95. 

THE SALTON SEA Yesterday and Today by 
Mildred de Stanley. Includes geological history, 
photographs and maps, early exploration and 
development of the area up to the present. 
Paperback, 125 pages, $1.50. 

ROCKS AND MINERALS OF CALIFORNIA 
complied by Vinson Brown, David Allan and 
James Slark. This third revised edition will save 
you hours of time by the description and pictures 
of rocks and minerals found in this state. Color 
pictures with clearly developed keys show you 
how to Identify what you have found and gives 
you the fine tools to increase your ability as a 
field collector. Paperback, well illustrated with 
photos, locality maps, charts and quadrangle 
map information. 200 pages, $4.25. 

GHOST TOWNS AND MINING CAMPS OF 
CALIFORNIA by Rami Nadeau. An excellent 
book on California ghost towns. We recommend 
it highly. Paperback, S3. 75. 




RELICS OF THE WHITEMAN by Marvin and 
Helen Davis. A logical companion to Relics of the 
Redman, this book brings out a marked differ- 
ence by showing in its illustrations just how "sud- 
denly modern" the early West became after the 
arrival of Ihe white man. The difference in arti- 
facts lypifies the historical background in each 
case. The same aulhors tell how and where to col- 
lect relics ol these early days, tools needed, and 
how to display and sell valuable pieces. 
Paperback, well illuslrated in color and b/w, 63 
pages. $3.95. 

NEVADA GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAM PS by Stanley W. Paher. Covering all of Ne- 
vada's 17 counties, Paher has documented 575 
mining camps, many of which have been erased 
from the earth. The book contains the greatest 
and most complete collection of historic photo- 
graphs of Nevada ever published. This, coupled 
withhisexcellentwritingand map, createsabook 
of lasting value. Large 9x11 format, 700 photo- 
graphs, hardcover. 492 pages, $15.00. 



INSIDE DEATH VALLEY by Chuck Gebhardl. A 

guide and reference text of forever mysterious 
Death Valley, containing over B0 photographs, 
many in color. Included, too, are Entry Guides 
and Place Name Index for the convenience of 
visitors. Written with authority by an avid hiker, 
backpacker and rockclimber. 160 pages, paper- 
back, $4.96. 

FROSTY, A Raccoon to Remember by Harriett 
E. Weaver. The only uniformed woman on Cali- 
fornia's State Park Ranger crews for 20 years, 
Harriett Weaver shares her hilarious and 
heart-warming experiences of being a "mother" 
to an orphaned baby raccoon. A delightful book 
for all ages. Illustrated with line-drawings by 
Jennifer O, Dewey, hard cover, 156 pages, $5.95 

OLD FORTS OF THE NORTHWEST by H. M. 
Hart. Over 200 photos and maps. Exciting pictor- 
ial history of Ihe military posts that opened the 
Wesl. Hardcover, beautifully illustrated, origin- 
ally published at $12.50. New Edition $3.95. 

CORONADO'S CHILDREN by J, Frank Doby. 

Originally published in 1930, this book about lost 
mines and buried treasures of the Wesl is a 
classic and is as vilal loday as when first written 
Dobie was not only an adventurer, but a scholar 
and a powerful writer. A combination of legends 
and factual background. Hardcover. 376 pages, 
$3.95 

BAJA [California, Mexico] by Clitf Cross, Up- 
dated to Include the new Iranspeninsula high- 
way, the author has outlined in detail all of the 
services, precautions, outstanding sights and 
things to do In Baja. Maps and photos galore, 
with large formal. 170 pages. $4.95. 




THE DESERT IS YOURS by Erie Stanley Gard- 
ner. This is the late author's fifth book written 
on the desert but the first that Is devoted to the 
western desert of the United States. With par- 
ties of hunters and companions, he proves to be 
the true adventurer, combing the vast reaches of 
trackless land, and shows how the good out- 
weighs the bad in the perils of the desert. Hard- 
cover, well illustrated, 256 pages, $7.50. 

DEATH VALLEY GHOST TOWNS by Stanley 
Paher. Death Valley, today a National Monu- 
ment, has In Its environs the ghostly remains of 
many mines and mining towns. The author has 
also written of ghost towns in Nevada and Ari- 
zona and knows how to blend a brief outline of 
each ol Death Valley's ghost towns with historic 
photos. For sheer drama, facl or fiction, it pro- 
duces an enticing package for ghost town buffs, 
Paperback, lllus., 9x12 format, 48 pages, $1,95. 

LOST MINES & BURIED TREASURES ALONG 
THE OLD FRONTIER by John D. Mitchell. The 

second of Mitchell's books on lost mines which 
was out-of-print for many years. Many of these 
appeared in DESERT Magazine years ago and 
these issues are no longer available. New read- 
ers will want to read these. Contains the original 
map first published with the book and one pin- 
pointing ihe areas ol lost mines, Mitchell's per- 
sonal research and Investigation has gone into 
the book. Hardcover, 240 pages $7.50. 




OUTDOOR SURVIVAL SKILLS by Larry Dean 
Olsen. This book had to be lived before it could 
be written. The author's mastery of primitive 
skills has made him confident that survival living 
need not be an ordeal once a person has learned 
to adjust. Chapters deal with building shelters, 
making tires, finding water, use of plants for 
food and medication, Buckram cover, well-illus- 
trated, 188 pages, revised edition boasts of 96 4- 
color photos added. $3.95 

AMERICAN INDIAN FOOD AND LORE by Car- 
olyn Neithammer, The original Indian plants 
used for foods, medicinal purposes, shelter, 
clothing, etc., are described in detail in this fas- 
cinating book. Common and scientific names, 
plus descriptions of each plant and unusual 
recipes. Large format, profusely illus., 191 
pages, $4.95. 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE NORTHWEST by 
Norman D. Weis. The ghost-town country of Ihe 
Pacific Northwest including trips to many little- 
known areas, is explored in this first-hand fact- 
ual and interesting book. Excellent photo- 
graphy Best book to date on ghost towns of the 
Northwest Maps, hardcover, heavy slick paper, 
319 pages, $7,95, 



SOURDOUGH COOKBOOK by Don and Myrtle 

Holm How to make a sourdough starter and 
many dozens of sourdough recipes, plus amusing 
anecdotes by the authors of the popular Old Fash- 
ioned Dutch Oven Cookbook, A new experience 
in culinary adventures. Paperback, 136 slick 
pages, illuslrated, $3.95. 

MY CANYONLANDS by Kent Frost. A vivid 

account of the early exploration of Utah's Can- 
yonlands by the author who spent his entire life 
exploring America's new national park and who 
presently runs a guide service through the 
scenic country. Hardcover, artist illustrations, 
160 pages. $6.95 

MEXICO Guide by Cliff Cross. All new, revised 
edition with excellent Information .of trailer 
parks, hotels, camping space; tips on border 
crossing, shopping, fishing, hunting, etc. , as well 
as the history, culture, and geography. 210 maps, 
675 photos, 195 pages, $4,95. 

OWYHEE TRAILS by Mike Hanley and Ellis 

Lucia. The authors have teamed to present the 
boisterous pasl and intriguing present of this still 
wild corner of the West sometimes called the 
l-O-N, where Idaho, Oregon and Nevada come to- 
gether. Hardcover, 225 pages, $7.95. 
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DESERT, The American Southwest by Ruth 
Kirk. Combining her knowledge of the physical 
characteristics of the land, and man's relation to 
the desert from the prehistoric past Id the prob- 
able future, with her photographer's eye and her 
enthusiasm for a strange and beautiful country, 
the result of Ruth Kirk's work is an extraordinar- 
ily perceptive account of the living desert. High- 
ly recommended. Hardcover, beautifully illus- 
trated, 334 pages, $10.00. 

GHOST TOWN BOTTLE PRICE GUIDE by Wes 
and Ruby Bressie. A new and revised edition of 
their popular bottle book, first published in 
1964. New section on Oriental relics, plus up-to- 
date values of bottles. Slick, paperback, illus- 
trated. 124 pages, $3.95 

FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN BIRDS by Roger 
Tory Peterson. The standard book for field Iden- 
tification sponsored by the National Audubon 
Society. 2nd Edition, enlarged, 65B pictures 
in full color. Hardcover, 6.96. 

COMMON EDIBLE & USEFUL PLANTS OF 
THE WEST by Muriel Sweet. A description with 
artist drawings of edible [and those not to touch) 
plants along with how Indians and pioneers used 
them. Paperback, 64 pages. $1.95. 

GHOST TOWN ALBUM by Lambert Florin. 

Over 200 photos. Fascinating pictorial accounts 
of the gold mining towns of the Oid West— and 
the men who worked ihem. Large format, 184 
pages, profusely illustrated, originally published 
at $12.50, new edition $4.98. 



FANTASIES OF GOLD by E. 8. Sayles. During 

his search for archeologicai finds for more lhan 
30 years, the author was exposed to the rumors 
and legends of lost gold and treasures. After his 
retiremeni as curator of the Arizona State Mu- 
seum, he classified and delved into these still 
unsolved mysteries. An interesting and informa- 
tive book on lost bonanzas and legends, many of 
which have never been published. Hardcover, 
well illustrated, 135 pages, S6.50. 

GEM MINERALS OF IDAHO by John Beckwllh. 

Contains information on physical and optical 
characteristics of minerals: the history, lore, and 
fashioning of many gems. Also eleven rewarding 
field trips to every sort of collecting area. Slick 
paperback, maps and photos, 123 pages, $3.95 

TREASURE HUNTER'S MANUAL #7 by Karl 
van Mueller, Treasure, or treasure trove, many 
consist of anything having a cash or convertible 
value; money in all forms, bullion, jewelry, 
guns, gems, heirlooms, genuine antiques, rare 
letters and documents, rare books and much, 
much more. This complete manual covers every 
facet of treasure hunting. Paperback, 293 pages, 
illustrated, S6.95. 

NEW MEXICO, photographs by David Muench, 
text by Tony Hillerman, depicting New Mexico's 
many and varied contrasts in a unique blend that 
is her mysterious beauty— and a grandeur that Is 
our natural heritage. Hardcover, large format, 
188 pages, $25.00. 




CALIFORNIA STATE PARKS by the Sunset 
Editors. A comprehensive guide covering the 
northern coast and redwood country, the Sierra 
Nevada and northern mountains, the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, central valley and foothills, the 
central coast region, the southern desert and 
mountains. Area maps and photos. 128 pages, 
paperback, large format, $2.95. 

DESERT PLANTS FOR DESERT GARDENS by 
Patricia Moorten and Rex Nevins Compiled for 
better understanding and appreciation of plants 
indigenous to the desert region, including pro- 
per design for desert gardens, container plants, 
pool areas and complete landscaping. Paper- 
back, illustrated, 113 pages, 13,00. 

ON DESERT TRAILS by Randall Henderson, 

founder and publisher of Desert Magazine for 23 
years. One of the first good writers to reveal the 
beauty of the mysterious desert areas. Hender- 
son's experiences, combined with his comments 
on the desert of yesterday and today, make this a 
MUST for those who really want to understand 
the desert. 375 pages. Illustrated. Hardcover, 
$7.50. 

LOST MINES OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
by John D. Mitchell. The first of Mitchell's lost 
mine books is now available after having been 
out of print or years. Reproduced from the 
original copy and containing 54 articles based on 
accounts Irom people Mitchell interviewed. He 
spent his entire adult life investigating reports 
and legends of lost mines and treasures of the 
Southwest. Hardcover, illustrated. 175 pages, 
$7,50, 
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BACK ROADS OF CALIFORNIA by Earl Thol- 
lander and the Editors ot Sunset Books. Early 
stagecoach routes, missions, remote canyons, 
old prospector cabins, mines, cemeteries, etc., 
are visited as the author travels and sketches the 
California Backroads. Through maps and notes, 
the traveler is invited to get off the freeways and 
see the rural and country lanes throughout the 
state. Hardcover, large format, unusually beau- 
tiful illustrations, 207 pages, $10.95. 

DESERT VACATIONS ARE FUN by Robert 
Needham. A complete, factual and interesting 
handbook for the desert camper. Valuable infor- 
mation on weather conditions, desert vehicles, 
campsites, food and water requirements. Infor- 
mation on desert wildlife, mines, ghost towns, 
and desert hobbies. Paperback, illustrated, 10 
maps, 134 pages, $3.95. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN WEST by James D. 
Horan. With over 650 illustrations, many in full 
color, this is the full western story from the days 
ot the conquistadores to the 20th Century Many 
rare photos never published before. Large 9x12 
format, hardcover, 288 pages, originally pub- 
lished at $10.00, now only $4.95. 



HAPPY WANDERER TRIPS by Slim Barnard. 

Well-known TV stars, Henrietta and Slim Bar- 
nard have put together a selection of their trips 
throughout the West from their Happy Wander- 
er travel shows. Books have excellent maps, his- 
tory, cost of lodging, meals, etc. Perfect for fam- 
ilies planning weekends. Both books are large 
format, heavy paperback. 150 pages each and 
$2.95 each, Volume One covers California and 
Volume Two Arizona, Nevada and Mexico. 
WHEN ORDERING STATE WHICH VOLUME. 

SOUTHWEST INDIAN CRAFT ARTS by Clara 
Lee Tanner. One of the best books on the sub- 
ject, covering all phases of the culture of the In- 
dians of the Southwest. Authentic In every way. 
Color and black and white Illustrations, line 
drawings. Hardcover, 205 pages, $15.00. 

TURQUOIS by Joseph E. Pogue. [Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Sciences], First printed In 
1915, Turquois has In its third printing (1973) 
been updated in many ways. Among them are 
listed currently-operated Turquois mines, more 
color plates. The book is full of incredible results 
of research and an In-depth study of this fascina- 
ting mineral of superficial origin. Hardcover, 175 
pages, beautifully illustrated. S15.00. 




TALES THE WESTERN TOMBSTONES TELL 
by Lambert Florin. The famous and infamous 
come back to life in this great photo history in- 
cluding missionary, mule driver, bad guy and 
blacksmith — what tales their tombstones tell. 
Large format, 192 pages, originally published at 
$12.95, now only $3.95, 

THE BAJA BOOK, A Complete Map-Gulde lo 
Today's Baja California by Tom Miller and Ei- 
mar Baxter. Waiting until the new transpenin- 
sular highway opened, the aulhors have pooled 
their knowledge to give every minute detail on 
gas stations, campgrounds, beaches, trailer 
Darks, road conditions, boating, surfing, flying, 
fishing, beachcombing, in addition to a Baja 
Roadlog which has been broken Into convenient 
two-mile segments, A tremendous package for 
every kind of recreation 1st. Paperback, 178 
pages, lllus., maps, $7,95, 

WILY WOMEN Of THE WEST by Grace Er- 
nestine Ray. Such women of the West as Belle 
Starr, Cattle Kate and Lola Monlez weren't all 
good and weren't all bad, but were fascinating 
and conflicting personalilies, as researched by 
the author. Their lives of adventure were a vital 
part of the life of the Qld West. Hardcover, illus- 
trated, 155 pages, $7.95 
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Samples of 
wonder stone from 
the Fallon deposits 
show some of the 
pattern effects. 
Specimen in 
upper left is red 
and ye//ow — from 
Yellow Hill. The other 
three specimens are 
in shades of purple 
and pink — from 
Rainbow Mountain. 



by MARY FRANCES 
STRONG 



What is Rainbow Mountain made of? Purple, plum and red wonderstone which is 
tumbling down the talus slope. Th e hardest part of coliectin g is selection because of 
the abundance of so much attractive material. 








LD MOTHER NATURE has provided 
the rock collector with many beautiful 
gemstones. But, she must have been 
"doing her thing" when she created 
wonderstone. Wild and weird are its 
flashy colors and intricate geometric de- 
signs. Running the gamut of the color 
spectrum, with no two patterns exactly 
alike, wonderstone has risen from the 
ranks of dimension stone to a place 
among the fine cutting materials of the 
West 

In the early days of the lapidary hob- 
by, wonderstone was used only for book- 
ends, penstands, spheres and other 
massive objects. Eventually, new ma- 
terials to work with were eagerly sought 
and cabochons of wonderstone made 
their appearance. Careful cutting of 
high-grade material can produce some 
very unusual designs, 

Wonderstone is a form of the common 
volcanic rock rhyolite — a rather porous 
rock, generally deposited in large flows. 
It is this porosity and subsequent 
"cracking" of the large mass which sets 
the stage for transformation to wonder- 
stone, if favorable conditions exist, 

When such a deposit is subjected to 
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At "Yellow Hill." 

in the 

Lahontan Mountains, 
tons and tons 
of yellow, brown 
and red 
wonderstone 
wilt be found 
on the talus slopes. 
This is a good 
locale for a 
base camp when 
exploring the region. 



Photos by 
Jerry Strong 





the infiltration of mineral 'aden waters, 
it will absorb the mineral oxides — com- 
monly, manganese and iron along with 
dissolved silica. The latter mineral must 
be present in a sizable quantity if the 
material is to polish well. The amount of 
absorption will determine the degree of 
color. Successive infiltrations are re- 
sponsible for the many-hued and varied 
patterns. 

Nevada seems to have more than her 
share of wonderstone. Of special note 
are deposits in the Trinity Range west of 
Lovelock (Desert, July 1973], two locales 
near Fern ley, a large deposit southeast 
of Fallon, and two deposits of exception- 
ally good quality near Tonopah. At one 
of the latter, wonderstone occurs in 
beautiful shades of blue. Unfortunately, 
collecting is not permitted at this private 
claim. In recent years, club groups have 
visited this area without permission. 
Such disregard for private property, on 
the part of a few, certainly tarnishes the 
image of all rock collectors. 

Wonderstone commonly occurs in 
shades of yellow and brown or pink or 
red. In the latter, it often grades into 
purple. Pastel shades set off the deeper 
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Digging in comparatively soft ground on Agate Slope produces colorful specimens 
of plume and moss agate. This is an added bonus for visitors to the area. 
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Besides hundreds of petroglyphs and evidence of an aboriginal drift fence, prehis- 
toric Indians left pa has [deep hole mortars] at Crimes Point. The depth of the larger 
pa has indicates a long period of use. 



tones and the result produces outstand- 
ing patterns. The exposed surface of 
rough material looks grainy and often 
faded. However, sanding and polishing 
deepens the colors. 

Commercially, deposits of wonder- 
Stone have been quarried for use as di- 
mension stone [ornamental building and 
flagstone). It makes very striking facings 
for buildings and several examples may 
be seen in downtown Tonopah. For de- 
corative garden use and fireplace facing, 
it is extremely attractive. Yet, the var- 
ious mining ventures apparently have 
not been profitable. Perhaps the high 
cost of transportation to a major market 
has largely been responsible for this. 

Nevada's best known location, at least 
to rock collectors, is the Fallon Wonder- 
stone Area, 10 miles southeast of the city 
of Fallon. At this location, two promon- 
tories—named Yellow Hill and Rainbow 
Mountain— are entirely composed of 
wonderstone. Though just a little over a 
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mile separates them, each deposit is of a 
different color. Their talus slopes have 
been the "happy hunting grounds" for 
rock collectors over several decades. 
Yet, tons and tons of material still re- 
main. 

The wonderstone area lies east of 
Highway 50 from Crimes Point— a mark- 
ed historical site. Nevada has an excel- 
lent program of placing attractive, state- 
shaped signs at historical points of in- 
terest. 

Surrounded by a convenient parking 
space, the plaques give a brief history of 
the site or event. A great deal about Ne- 
vada's colorful history can be learned by 
taking a moment to stop at these areas. 
We always find them an excellent excuse 
for a coffee break. Watch for the Crimes 
Point marker at the turnoff to the collect- 
ing locales. 

Crimes Point is a prehistoric rock art 
site, one of the largest in Northern Ne- 
vada. There are over a hundred basalt 
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boulders covered with petroglyphs be- 
lieved to date between 5000 B.C. and 
1500 A D. Experts tell us Nevada's 
glyphs were of religious significance and 
insured the success of large hunts. They 
are usually located near seasonal migra- 
tion routes. The act of making a glyph 
was a ritual performed by a group leader 
before each hunt. There appears to have 
been a strict taboo against anyone 
"doodling" other than those directly as- 
sociated with the hunt. 

Of particular interest at this site is the 
evidence of an aboriginal drift fence 
used for driving antelope and deer. It in- 
dicates game was plentiful and several 
groups must have worked together 
during the large drives. 

Caves wih smoke-blackened walls are 
found in the hills at Crimes Point. One 
cave contains faint, red pictographs. No 
doubt the early Indians camped here 
seasonally during game drives and the 
hunting of waterfowl. The many small 
lakes in the Stillwater Region (now a 
Wildlife Refuge and Came Management 
Area) are probably the remnants of a 
much larger, prehistoric lake. 

The road to the collecting area is grad- 
ed the first two miles. When it curves 
left to a mining operation in the hills, a 
sandy, two-track road becomes the route 
(see map). Though there are sandy 
stretches, the road is solid underneath. 
Stay in the tracks, keep a constant speed 
and there shouldn't be any problems. 
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Trailers may be taken into the area if 
towed by pickups. 

A mile further along, "Yellow Hill" 
will loom on the left horizon. Solid tracks 
will be seen leading to its base. Camp- 
sites are a matter of choice in this open 
desert country. 

Stepping out of the car, you will find 
yourself surrounded by chunks of won- 
derstone in many shades of yellow, 
brown and red. Walk around, explore 
the area before you start collecting. Per- 
sonally, we preferred the material on the 
eastern side of the hill, 

Rainbow Mountain lies just over a 
mile east of Yellow Hill. Return to the 
main road and turn Ipft, In 1.3 miles you 
will come to the junction of Three Forks. 
This is a good flat area in which to camp 
unless you have made a base camp at 
Yellow Hill. Trailers should not be taken 
beyond this point, as space is limited at 
the Rainbow Deposit, 

Beautifully colored and patterned 
won derstone occurs at Rainbow Moun- 
tain in shades of purple, plum, pink and 
assorted combinations. As at Yellow 
Hill, there isn't any need to dig for speci- 
mens unless you so desire. The hardest 
part of collecting in these locations is try- 
ing to make a selection from so many 
fine specimens. 

An added bonus when visiting the 
wonderstone area is "Agate Slope." The 
main road goes through a deposit of 
colorful plume and moss agate, Small 



chips will be seen on the surface and 
shallow digging, in comparatively soft 
ground, produces good specimens of 
cutting quality. 

Looking south you will see a "green" 
hill. If you are doing any rock work, you 
may find it of interest. The large, green 
boulders, found on its slopes, would 
make an attractive wall or fireplace. 

A busy vacation trip could be planned 
in (he Fallon area, as there are many 
points of interest to see. A stop should 
be made at the Churchill County Mu- 
seum, They can direct you to several his- 
torical sites such as the Pony Express 
Station and the old ghost town of Raw- 
hide. You might enjoy visiting the 
"Ghosts of the Carson Sink" {Desert, 
December 1973). Bird-walchers will find 
a trip to the Stillwater Wildlife Refuge to 
their liking. Rock collectors could com- 
bine a trip to the wonderstone deposits 
with several days at the Broken Hills 
wood areas (Desert, September 1972). 

Nevada has attained international re- 
cognition for her famed casinos and 
nightlife To the outdoor enthusiast she 
offers another face. There is room to 
roam in wild and scenic country, largely 
unpopulated. Ruins of great gold and 
silver camps lie in dozens of canyons and 
on a myriad of hills. A few active mines 
still ply their trade. Best of all, as far as 
the rock collector is concerned, Nevada 
has many fine gem fields and "moun- 
tains of wonderful wonderstone." □ 
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Kangaroo Mice differ from 

their cousins, the Kangaroo Rats, in 

subt/e ways as the sketch 

and photo reveal. 
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DP IN the Great Basin's high deserts, 
in the land of sagebrush and blowing 
sand, live some of the Southwest's 
oddest citizens, These are the tiny kan- 
garoo mice, off-beat members of the 
pocket mouse-kangaroo rat clan. Large 
of head, short of body, they look for all 
l he world as if someone had pushed 
them together fore and aft before finally 
hanging on an extra long tail. Measuring 
only six or seven inches in overall length, 
of which better than half is said tail, 
these little fellows make their living as 
seed eaters, supplementing this diet at 
limes with insects. Yet, the biggest and 
fattest may weigh no more than five 
sticks of gum. 

Kangaroo mice (once called dwarf 
kangaroo rats and hence their name Mi- 
crodipodops ("small kangaroo") come in 
several styles. One is a dark species 
found in Oregon, Utah, California and 
Nevada, and known in scientific circles 
as M. megacephafus ("big head"). 
Another, named M. pallidas, for its 
sandy coloring, lives in Nevada and east- 
ern California, and also has the clan's 
inflated skull size. Like a kangaroo, 
these mice have greatly elongated hind 
legs and big hind feet which they use in a 



jumping type of locomotion. Their fore- 
limbs are shortened, and while used in 
walking, are particularly handy for stuf- 
fing provender into the big fur-lined 
pouches on either side of their heads- 

The Great Basin, with its extremely 
arid conditions, high altitudes and big 
daily and seasonal fluctuations in tem- 
perature, is a very tough place in which 
lo live II is especially so for a little mam- 
mal who, because its body is so small in 
bulk, has a high surface to volume ratio. 
This means that when the weather is 
cold, body heat will be lost fast via the 
surface; when it is hot, heat is taken 
aboard quickly. Therefore, any physio- 
logical adjustment the small animal has 
to make to handle adverse temperature 
conditions is bound to be very costly in 
terms of energy expenditure. And. I he- 
limits of what can be handled in temper- 
alure extremes are soon reached. Food- 
wise, too, the situation is not good. The 
Great Basin sets a spare and erratic table 
for vegetarians. Leaf and seed produc- 
tion is low at best. Such foodstuff is 
available only part of the year and, under 
prolonged drought conditions, may not 
be available at all for several consecutive 
years. 



Yet, in good times and bad, kangaroo 
mice hang on, and how they do it is just 
now beginning to be understood, thanks 
to the hard work of several biologists. 
The latest papers about these little- 
known animals just published by zoolo- 
gists Michael O'Farrell and Andrew 
Blaustein bring together information 
dug out by previous and current re- 
searchers, and report on their own work 
as well 

Home sweet home for a kangaroo 
mouse, it seems, consists of a short 
tunnel dug in the sand, generally in a 
drifted dunes area, spotted with desert 
shrubs. Only a small territory is main- 
tained around the home burrow, but a 
relatively large home range is used for 
seed hunting. Gentlemen megacepha/us 
apparently like plenty of room with a cir- 
cular range of about 7230 square yards, 
the ladies, not getting about so far, with 
about half that. Comparative figures for 
pallidum are not around beyond zoologist 
J . Ghiselin's findings that only about 260 
yards occurred between his captures of 
males and 150 for females. Both kinds 
defend their nests vigorously with ac- 
companying squeals or scratchy growl- 
ing sound effects. 
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A tunnel burrow is a fine place to 
spend the day. Located only a little 
below the surface, it provides comfort 
away from the temperature extremes 
outside, and plugged up tight, makes for 
a fair degree of safety from prowling 
neighbors. Along about sunset, there's a 
stirring inside, the sand door crumbles 
away, and the resident hops out. The 
search for food now begins, with the big- 
gest peak of activity about two hours 
after sunset. But, as those big black eyes 
indicate, the kangaroo mouse is 
equipped with nocturnal vision, seeing 
well as long as there is any available 
light at all. When night finally closes in, 
the old nose takes over as major food-lo- 
cator, The kangaroo mouse hates bright 
light. Even moonlight cramps his style, 
for a mouse abroad on the bare desert is 
easy prey. Partly cloudy skies are best 
for foraging. With no wind greater than 
eight miles per hour to blow the sand 
and stop seed hunting, foraging can go 
on during the night, working up to a sec- 
ond peak of activity just prior to sunrise. 

Zoologists E. Raymond Hall and Jean 
Linsdale, studying megacepbalus in 
Nevada, were intrigued by the kangaroo 
mice tracks in the sand to be seen in the 
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early A.M. before the day's winds eras- 
ed them. Standing out clearly were the 
large imprints of those big hind feet 
planted down firmly opposite each other, 
toes pointing out, Even the stiff project- 
ing hairs on the sides of the soles, which 
give such excellent support in fine loose 
sand, left their impression, And, written 
in one set of tracks, was the story of this 
mouse's adventures during the night. 

Here he was feeding, working along 
with his weight on his big hind feet, 
forefeet down sometimes, but mostly 
handling seeds, stuffing them rapidly in- 
to a face pocket, maybe pulling a plant 
part down to reach them. And here, a 
wiggle track of a beetle ended abruptly, 
its maker snatched up to land in a cheek 
bag, too. Hurry! Hurry! Hurry in search- 
ing, hurry in finding, hop along a little 
further, look more, the tracks close to- 
gether in the mouse's careful searching, 
forefeet sifting the sand as he went. 

But— here's a sudden change in track 
pattern! 

The impression of only one pair of 
hind feet is there now; the next pair far 
ahead and far beyond that the next. Big 
bare distances between their consecutive 
marks tell of a quick take-off in bipedal 



Kangaroo Mouse 
Sketch by Karen Fowler 

leaps into a /ig-zag course of landings 
and kickoffs, The kangaroo mouse, doing 
full justice to his name, was fleeing for 
his life, ricocheting across the sands with 
an enemy (must have been an owl, for no 
predator tracks are on the sand) in hot 
pursuit. That he made it to sagebrush 
safety, the last leap mark clearly shows. 

Life-saving ricochet is a fancy form of 
locomotion that takes the proper equip- 
ment, and the whole pocket mouse-kan- 
garoo rat clan has it in varying degrees. 
Anatomist R. T. Hatt's classic study 
pointed up the value of the elongated 
hind legs and their tremendously enlarg- 
ed transverse muscles that give the lift to 
the leap. All the way up the body to the 
nose there are changes in the skeleton 
thai improve balance, make the body 
more compact and lessen head move- 
ment. A long tail itself is important, and 
many of the most successful ricocheters 
have tufts on theirs, further aiding 
balance. 

Oddly enough, kangaroo mice, past 
masters of the art, have a plain tail, but 
starting at the rump and extending out 
along the tail for about a third of its 
length is a swelling. Why this is here has 
not been determined for sure. It may act 
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as extra balance helping in bipedal loco- 
motion, or it may be a place for fat stor- 
age. However, O'Farrell, in his study of 
megacepbatus, did not find any variation 
in its size when food was scarce and 
drought conditions prevailed, which 
would be apt to happen if the mouse 
were living off its fat. In any event, these 
mice are first class jumpers — straight 
up, too. One temporary captive repeat- 
edly leaped out of a 17-inch-tall can 
without touching the sides at all, al- 
though the can was only 10 inches in di- 
ameter. 
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What the night's tracks didn't show 
was the mouse's argument with a neigh- 
bor of another species, namely the 
pocket mouse. The two just don't get 
along. In the field they maintain what is 
termed "constant spacial isolation" 
which is a polite way of saying they keep 
their distance or fight. Things get so bad 
during peak seed collecting times in 
summer that megacephalus says to heck 
with it. Shifting over to insects almost 
entirely, he leaves the seeds to the pock- 
et mouse, thus avoiding further energy- 
wasting trouble. The old animosity 
carries over into the lab, too, zoologist 
L.M. Huey reporting that a kangaroo 
mouse and a pocket mouse in adjoining 
cages kicked sand at each other through 
the wire screen partition. 

Anyhow, after a night hauling cargo to 
his burrow, quarreling with the neigh- 
bors and fleeing enemies, the kangaroo 
mouse is back home with his door closed 
by sunrise. And so to bed, a favorite 
snoo/ing position being on his back with 
forelimbs stretched over his head and his 
hind ones tucked up on his belly. 

Since spring is late coming to the high 
deserts, family time for these kangaroo 
mice runs from April to mid-September. 
Litter sizes average at about three or 
four The weather the previous fall and 
winter makes a difference, for if there 
has been no precipitation there is no 
germination of winter annuals and hence 
a bad food supply situation. In this case, 
reproduction is cut considerably. 

Wintertimes, from evidence so far, it 
appears that megacepha/us hibernates. 
Pallidas can, too, if push comes to shove, 
as anatomists C. A. Bartholomew and R. 
E, MacMillan showed. Under general 
winter situations, however, they are 
active even with the temperature as low 
as 14 degrees F, unless the sand surface 
gets wet and freezes hard. Then they 
stay underground for several consecu- 
tive nights. 

But this pallidas bunch has a specialty 
of its own for handling adverse condi- 
tions, as the team of J, H. Brown and 
Bartholomew discovered. It seems that 
this kangaroo mouse can go into a recur- 
rent torpor, a state half way between the 
long dormancy of hibernation and the 
short daily torpor that some bats and cer- 
tain small rodents undergo. In kangaroo 
mice, this torpor can be triggered either 
by reduced food supply or by low envi- 
ronmental temperature, and it results in 
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A great cawrtg in dftargv aKpcnditure. At 

41 degrees F, , for instance, the torpid 
mouse's body processes slow down so 
far that its oxygen requirement drops to 
only 1/60th of its need under normal 
conditions. 

In lab tests, food played an enormous- 
ly important role. If the mice were given 
seeds in excess each day, for example, 
not a single one became torpid at 62.6 
degrees F or 42.8 degrees F. Yet, at 
both these same temperatures, if the 
seed ration was cut to 1.5 grams all the 
mice became torpid. 

More time was spent in torpor when 
food was reduced; but at the same tem- 
perature, when food was again increas- 
ed, the time lessened. Torpor periods 
were usually about six hours to three 
days in length. When arousal did occur, 
it was at the beginning of a daily dark 
period, another energy saving device in 
nature providing the maximum time for 
foraging. Surprisingly, the mice were 
able to come out of their torpor at 41 de- 
grees F., a very low temperature for ro- 
dents weighing less than 20 grams, such 
capability being obviously of survival 
value in the cold deserts of the Great 
Basin. 

What astonished Brown and Bartholo- 
mew most was that at all temperatures 
and on all food rations, the mice cached 
stores of seeds in their cages. Even when 
given only 0.5 grams per day, they 
stored 1/6 to 2/3 of the food they re- 
ceived. Furthermore, at the end of the 
experiment, the mice weighed about the 
same or more than when captured. 

The zoologists cogitated on this. True, 
certain pocket mice can adjust the length 
of their daily torpor to food supply at a 
given temperature. But these kangaroo 
mice do more. They do a complex job of 
integrating the energy to be gained from 
erratic food supplies with the cost of 
activity and the cost of temperature re- 
gulation. And they do it over a wide 
range of environmental temperatures. 
They can remain in torpor longer on a 
given food ration, still maintain body 
weight, and hence keep going under ex- 
ceedingly rugged conditions. In the 
Great Basin's high deserts, they adjust 
their energy output to conserve food 
during spells of bad weather, or even in 
the face of complete crop failure. 

No wonder these little fellows are such 
a big success. □ 
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THE BIG 




The author, Charles Garrett, is a 
professional treasure hunter and 
the owner of Garrett Electronics, a 
leading manufacturer of metal de- 
tection equipment. As a treasure 
hunter, he has traveled across the 
United States and to several 
foreign countries. Of all places he 
has visited, the Big Bend area of 
Southwest Texas is his favorite. 
His affection for this rugged coun- 
try is evident in the following de- 
scription of one of the most unique 
desert areas in the United States. 




T T tS ALMOST impossible to explain 
I the lure of a rugged, inhospitable 
■ wilderness area which has resisted 
the intrusion of man for centuries. It is a 
feeling that is deep within any person 
who can stand surrounded by rock and 
cacti in the heat of midday and feel a 
yearning to stay. The Big Bend of Texas 
is a place where a person can come to 
terms with life. A person who is insensi- 
tive to the "ways of the desert" will be 
repelled and treated harshly by the en- 
vironment, while those who respect and 
understand the different lifestyle will 
find enjoyable days and nights of restful 
sleep. 

In the evenings, as the camp begins to 
quiet down for the night and silence 
comes to Big Bend, it is easy to envision 
the challenges faced by the pioneers who 
believed the harsh land held a promise of 
prosperity for the future. It is easy to 
understand why they battled with nature 
and other men in their effort to remain. 
76 



Perhaps the uniqueness of the Big 
Bend area lies in a once stable economy 
which involved mining, cattle and sheep 
raising, commerce and, in some areas, 
farming by irrigation. During the 20 
years after the Civil War, settlers came 
in increasing numbers to the Big Bend of 
Texas, spurred on by the arrival of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad in the northern 
section of the Big Bend and the discov- 
ery of the Shafter Mine near Presidio in 



1894. Sometime during or immediately 
after World War I, the Big Bend econ- 
omy began to pale. After about 100 years 
of survival of the fittest, the last settlers, 
homesteaders, miners and cattlemen fin- 
ally ieft the Big Bend when the Federal 
Government was given control of the 
land as a National Park in 1944. Their at- 
tempts at survival have left many marks 
upon the land, and a history often involv- 
ing hardship and violence which is not 
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found in other desert areas of the United 
States. 

The story of Big Bend survival is not 
limited to the efforts of the American 
settlers to exist in a land of long dis- 
tances and short water supplies, while 
warding off the attacks of Indians. Sur- 
vival in the Big Bend actually began with 
the Indians trying to survive, thousands 
of years ago. They starved and died of 
thirst and were killed by other tribes of 
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Since they 
are 

protected 
by law 
in the 
Big Bend 
National 
Park, 

mule deer 
such as 
these 
often 

can be seen 
from the 
road. 
They 

seem to realize 
they are 
safe, and 
will often 
"pose" 
for pictures. 
Color photo 
by author. 



Indians long before the first Spanish ex- 
plorers entered the area in 1212 A.D. 

The Indians and the Spaniards left 
their mark on the Big Bend country as 
well as did the American settler. Holes 
worn deep into solid rock mark the In- 
dian campgrounds where the women 
pounded the roots of cacti into a 
paste-like food. The ruins of Spanish 
missions mark the efforts of this explor- 
ing race to bring civilization into the 




near Del Rio, Texas. Some people have 
area. Man's violent struggle for survival 
lasted well into the 20th Century. As late 
as 1918, Mexican revolutionists, who 
had fled across the Rio Grande, were 
warring with the American citizens and 
lawmen of the Big Bend area. From the 
north came outlaws, cattle rustlers and 
murderers seeking a country with few 
residents and many places to hide. 

In reality, the land itself is in a battle 
for survival, and has been for thousands 
of years. For the most part, the plants 
that grow in the Big Bend are sharp and 
spiney or covered with thorns. Other- 
wise, they would be devoured by the ani- 
mals who constantly forage to find edible 
plant life The tender grasses of the area 
used to support antelope, but overgraz- 
ing during the years of the white man's 
cattle and sheep business, as well as 
worsened erosion and land deterioration, 
have forced the antelope further to the 
north. 

The fight for survival in the Big Bend 
continues even to this day. It is a battle 
to assure the continued existence of the 
area as a primitive desert where man- 
kind can look at nature unchanged over 
thousands of years. At a cost of millions, 
the State of Texas purchased 1,100 
square miles of land and then deeded it 
in 1944 to the Federal Government to be 
maintained as a primitive wilderness 
area. Today, the struggle for survival in- 
volves protecting the land from the 
thousands and thousands of tourists who 
visit the park each year. 

Although the area designated as a Na- 
tional Park covers more than 700,000 
acres, the Big Bend, as described by his- 
torians and geographers, covers the en- 
tire southwestern portion of the State of 
Texas, bounded on the south and west 
by the Rio Grande River and on the east 
by the Pecos River. The northern boun- 
dary is also formed in part by the Pecos 
River as it wanders out of the State of 
New Mexico then turns east for hun- 
dreds of miles, then turns south to 
eventually join the Rio Grande River 
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tried to call this area "The Trans-Pecos 
Region," but that name, although tech- 
nically correct, does not have the emo- 
tional qualities necessary to describe the 
Big Bend. There are plenty of people 
who will not give you exact boundaries 
for the Big Bend. They will say, "When 
you feel like you are in the Big Bend, you 
are in the Big Bend." They are expres- 
sing their knowledge that the area is un- 
like any other desert in the world. 

The Big Bend traveler today need not 
fear the rugged terrain and hot, dry cli- 
mate as did the early explorers and set- 
tlers, as long as he understands the basic 
rules of desert travel. Well-paved roads 
will take the tourist to many points of 
historic and scenic interest. The back- 
country roads maintained by the Nation- 
al Park Service allow properly equipped 
motor vehicles an even greater range of 
exploration. These back-country roads 
are listed as suitable for all vehicles, or 
for four-wheel-drive only. When the 
roads become impassable, they are 
closed to traffic. For the Big Bend visitor 
who loves to feel the earth underfoot, the 
Park Service has established many trails 
ranging from casual walks to advanced 



hikes. And, by obtaining a campfire 
permit and informing the Park Rangers 
where you will be camping, trips into the 
unmarked, unchanged areas of the park 
are available for the experienced and 
properly equipped backpacker. 

Without special permit, overnight 
camping is allowed only in two camp- 
sites: the Chisos Mountain Basin and the 
Rio Grande Village, Both have gas sta- 
tions, campgrounds, trailer facilities, 
fresh water and supply stores, but each 
offers a different atmosphere. 

The Rio Grande Village campsite is lo- 
cated on the edge of the Rio Grande 
River in a grove of sheltering trees. The 
Chisos Basin campsite is located at an 
elevation of 5,400 feet above sea level, 
providing cooler nights which are free 
from the mosquitos found in the Rio 
Grande Village on windless evenings. 
The Basin campground also has a restau- 
rant for those who like a break from 
cooking chores, and horseback trips are 
available year-round through the Chisos 
Basin Remuda. 

The Park Service has established four 
motor vehicle tours, allowing a tour of 
several hours or several days. Pamphlets 



outlining the motor tours, backroad tours 
and hiking trails are available at many 
locations in the National Park area. The 
tours provide a Big Bend experience 
which includes vast scenic beauty, na- 
ture studies of plant and animal life, a 
wide variety of geological formations and 
a great wealth of historical information 
concerning the Indians who, for untold 
centuries, roamed the badlands of the 
Big Bend, the Spanish explorers who oc- 
cupied the territory long enough to es- 
tablish religious missions, and the 
Americans who pioneered the settle- 
ments, of which remains can be found 
today. The "tours" are merely maps and 
plans for you to follow as you please and 
at your own speed. To see all that is 
beautiful and historically interesting 
would take years. 

The Big Bend traveler who takes the 
time to thoroughly enjoy his trip soon 
learns that the history of this rugged 
land demands as much attention as the 
beautiful sights. In this country, the 
trails of history are today's roads. As you 
take the Big Bend tours, you realize you 
are traveling in the same steps as the 
Apaches, Comanches, Conquistadores, 




Many graves 
mark the 
landscape of 
the Big Bend 
country. 
Although 
the names 
and dates 
have weathered 
away on 
many markers, 
the grave 
sites are 
carefully 
maintained 
by the 

National Park 
Service. 



The author, 
Charles Garrett, 
is shown 
in his favorite 
vacation and 
exploring area, 
the Big Bend 
of Texas. 
He is searching 
for an old 
bottle dump 
at a ghost 
town site 
west of Terlingua, 
several miles 
from the 
National Park 
boundary. 



cattle rustlers and American pioneers. 
These early travelers did not strike a trail 
on the basis of the shortest route; their 
paths were the only way to get across or 
between the mountains. Today, with a 
very few exceptions, the roads follow 
these old trails named: "Comanche War 
Trail," "Treasure Trail," and "Contra- 
bando Trail." 

As you travel these trails, passing 
mountains, valleys, dry washes and 
other landmarks, you will discover that 
they have often been given names refer- 
ring to disastrous events or people who 
died there. Dead Man's Curve, Bone 
Spring Draw, Calamity Creek, Robbers' 
Roost, Ernst Cap, Butcherknife Hill, 
Cow Heaven and Dead Horse Canyon 
are a few examples. Other names were 
first given and remain today on the basis 
of resemblance. Boot Canyon, Elephant 
Tusk, Mule Ear Peaks— all look like their 
namesakes. 

As a professional treasure hunter, I 
enjoy exploring these places of historical 
significance, discovering in long-lost lo- 
cations the evidence of man in years 
gone by. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, the collecting of relics, artifacts, 
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or, for that matter, rocks, plants or ani- 
mals is forbidden by the National Park 
Service. As a treasure hunter, I applaud 
these regulations since I learned long 
ago that treasures do not have to be col- 
lected and taken home to be enjoyed. To 
locate the grave of an ancient Indian 
chief and to return to the undisturbed 
site years later can provide tremendous 
enjoyment. While near his grave, a 
person may pause and try to visualize 
life in the Big Bend as it existed during 
his lifetime. To realize that his grave is 
still unmolested is very comforting 
during our times of rapid social change 
and ecological crisis. 

Stories, legends and folklore surround 
the scenic beauty of the Big Bend coun- 
try. The legend of a lost silver mine, 
missing since the early days of the Span- 
iards, has given the name "Lost Mine 
Peak" to the second-highest mountain in 
the National Park area. According to the 
old stories, if a person on Easter Morn- 
ing stands at the ruins of the Mission de 
San Vicente, across the river in Mexico, 
he will see the first rays of light fall dir- 
ectly on the mine entrance. 

More recent is the story of the old ore 



lift In operation from 1909 to 1919, the 
system of cables, towers and ore buckets 
transported silver, zinc and lead ore 
more than six miles from the Corte 
Madera mine in Mexico to the U. S. 
terminal, located near Ernst Canyon. 
The 90 iron buckets were capable of car- 
rying more than seven tons of ore per 
hour. The remains of the ore lift termin- 
al, cables and some of the buckets can- 
still be located in the area near Boquillas 
Canyon and in Ernst Canyon (named 
after M. A. Ernst, an early settler who 
was killed at this location]. 

Also located near Ernst Canyon is the 
Big Tinaja. Pronounced ten-ah-na, the 
word in Spanish means "large earthern 
jar." Carved into solid limestone, the 
"big jar" and several smaller ones hold 
water long after the occasional rains and 
flash floods have been quickly absorbed 
by the thirsty desert. In times past, all 
animals came here to drink, as did man. 
On the -side of the tinaja is a metal ring 
installed almost a hundred years ago by 
U. S. Cavalrymen. By tying a rope to the 
ring, the soldiers could climb in for a 
swim and then climb out of the deep 

hole - continued 
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Big Bend National Park is famous for its desert, mountains and river canyons. Per- 
haps the most famouscanyon is Santa Elena, in the western end of the park. In this 
view of Santa Elena Canyon, the left wall is in the United St a res and the right wall is 
in Mexico. Photo courtesy of National Park Service. 
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Dugout Wells was once described as 
the "cultural center of the Chisos Moun- 
tains." A schoolhouse and small settle- 
ment were located there, with the name 
coming from the construction of the first 
residence: a hole dug in the ground and 
covered with wood and then dirt. Today, 
Dugout Wells is used as a picnic site and 
is surrounded by high grass, bushes and 
wiidflowers, nourished by the water that 
still flows from the spring. 

If you are situated at Dugout Springs 
when dawn breaks, you can often catch a 
glimpse of the wildlife native to the Big 
Bend. If you are quiet and patient,you 
may see mule deer, coyotes and javelina. 
Pronounced "have-a-lena" and also 
known as the Collared Peccary, this ani- 
mal is the only member of the pig family 
native to North America. Present, but 
not often seen, are mountain lions, gray 
fox and bobcats. A great variety of birds 
also gather at Dugout Springs and other 
waterholes during the hours of dawn and 
dusk. All game in the Big Bend National 



Park is protected by law and, through 
the proper management of land, the 
grass necessary for the survival of the 
antelope and other large mammals is re- 
turning to the once barren ground. It ap- 
pears the antelope are returning to their 
former home in the park area. More and 
more antelope sightings are being re- 
ported, and a few young have been seen. 

The promise of an economically stable 
society did not come true for the Big 
Bend country, nor for the enduring peo- 
ple who believed such a promise ever 
existed. But today, the beauty, legend 
and history of the Big Bend are as end- 
less as the expanse of desert territory it- 
self. Each and every day of its past and 
every square mile of its territory give the 
promise of a different story to hear or a 
new sight to see. 

There is only one caution about visit- 
ing the Big Bend. If you become involved 
with its fascinating past and its undis- 
turbed beauty, a part of you will always 
long to return. □ 
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P VEN PERSONS normally uninterest- 
M ed in wildflowers fall in love with this 
y plant during spring. The Hairy Sand- 
verbena {Abronia villosa] often forms 
(hick carpets in many desert localities. 
The rich rose-purple hues stun all on- 
lookers regardless of tastes. 

Winter rains are required to bring out 
this low-lying annual in all its grandeur. 
Sparse and erractic precipitation may 
bring forth a few plants, but several 
inches must fall before the lavender 
fields arise. As the moisture sinks into 
the ground, the dormant seeds take in 
some of this water readying themselves 
for the onset of warm weather which 
stimulates germination. If conditions are 
favorable, the new sprout will break 
through the sandy soil and begin 
creeping along the ground. Soon, the 
xerophyte (plant adapted to arid condi- 
tions] will have stems leading in several 
directions, each of them hugging the 
ground quite closely. 

Botanists call the Hairy Sand-verbena 
a drought avoider. As May approaches, 
the plant dries up leaving only its seeds 
as a reminder of its presence. The seeds, 
not the plant, withstand the hot, desic- 
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cat ing summer days. Thus, the plant it- 
self actually "avoids" the arid condi- 
tions, growing only during the compara- 
tively cooler spring months when ground 
moisture is still present as a result of 
winter rainfall. 

The verbena is a member of the plant 
family known as Nyctaginaceae. This is 
quite a mouthful so perhaps it is best to 
remember the English equivalent, 
"Four-o'Clock." Unfortunately, this 
plant is not a true "verbena." Its com- 
mon name is a misnomer in that the true 
verbenas are of a completely different 
family known to scientists as Verfaena- 
ceae," an appropriate designation. 
There is some resemblance between a 
few members of both families, but there 
are also many differences, Most notable 
is the fact that in the Southwest all mem- 
bers of the true verbena family are per- 
ennials whereas the Hairy Sand-verbena 
is an annual. 

You won't have to search long to find 
this plant each spring. Any creosote-dot- 
ted basin with lots of wind-blown sand is 
sure to have at least a few of these flow- 
ers adorning the countryside. □ 
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GHOSTS 



by HOWARD NEAL 



Jerome, Arizona 



LOCATION: Jerome is located 33 miles northeast .of 
Prescott, Arizona, on Highway 89A which connects Prescott 
with Flagstaff via Sedona and Oak Creek Canyon. 

BRIEF HISTORY: The first mining was done in the 
foothills of Mingus Mountain nearly 1,000 years ago, Indians, 
who made their home in the Verde Valley, mined blue azurite 
and used the ore to make dyes, paint . pigments and trinkets. 
By the time the Spaniards came through northern Arizona in 
Ette loth Century, the Indians had made quite a dent on the 
mountainside But the Spaniards were seeking gold, and the 
Indian mines did not interest them. 

In 187b, the outcroppings did interest another man. 
His name was Al Sieber, and he was an Army scout, Sieber 
staked the first claim on what would become known as Cleo- 
patra Hill, a hill which, in the next 77 years, would yield more 
than a billion dollars in copper, gold, silver and zinc. 

That same year, at Sieber's suggestion, Angus 
McKinnon and M. A. Ruffneralso filed claims and started a 
mine. When they had sunk a shaft some 45 feet, they decided 
that they had better sell before the vein pinched out. The 



buyer was Arizona's Governor Tritle. In 1882, Tritle started 
the United Verde Copper Company and set up extensive min- 
ing operations, 

Tritle did not start United Verde alone. He had the 
help of eastern financiers. One of these was Eugene Jerome 
who insisted that the mining camp be named for him. His 
money was used, but he never set foot in "his" town. 

When United Verde stock was sold to the public, a 
Montana mining man named William A. Clark became a very 
eager buyer. By 1888, he had control and he was running the 
company well. Under Clark's direction, the United Verde was 
a bonanza. There was enough gold and silver in the ore to pay 
expenses, and the copper was pure profit. Clark, later Sen- 
ator from Montana, became one of the real giants of western 
mining. 

There was more than one bonanza at Jerome, and an- 
other mining giant, James S. Douglas, discovered one of 
them. He calculated that the Verde Fault had caused the 
prime ore body to slip and that the small claim known as the 
Little Daisy, down the hill from the United Verde, should be 
rich. He was right. At the 1500-foot level the vein was found. 
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Three buildings 

dominate 

the skyline 

of lerome. 

The Clark Street 

School [left] 

was vacant 

untiV 7972, 

buf is now being 

made into an 

art center. 

The United Verde 

Hospital [top] 

and the once 

luxurious lerome 

Hotel [right] 

are now abandoned. 



Here's a tale of campfire tales, that leads to a 
bonanza of sorts and the key figure is Seldom 
Seen Slim, that old "single blanket" pros- 
pector from Ballarat, California. 



ONLY A handful of the old-time pros- 
pectors who were lucky enough to 
strike it rich lived out their lives in 
luxury. Many, it is recorded, fell victims 
to glib-tongued mine promoters and sold 
what later proved to be valuable claims 
for a few paltry dollars or a couple of 
kegs of "snake eye whiskey." The ma- 
jority were quickly relieved of their 
pokes in the saloons that lined the 
streets of boom camps which erupted 
from the soil wherever a new strike was 
reported. 

Legends concerning those who trudg- 
ed the gold trail during the West's early 
days would fill a good-sized journal. 
Varied accounts of Arizona's Dutchman, 
Adams, and California's Pegleg have 
been told, re-told and so overly embel- 
lished with each narration that the real 
facts relating to these otd-time sour- 
doughs and their fabulous lost lodes now 
lie buried so deeply under the "gang 
rock" of myth and speculation that the 
actual truth may never be known. 

Due to a romantic nature, we still wish 
to retain faith in these wondrous tales — 
tales which can be heard around any 
campfire wherever a few "desert rats" 
gather to trade yarns about the old days, 
of big strikes (almost found) and the 
breed of men who roamed the unpredict- 
able wastelands of the southwest in 
search of the "golden mirage." 

It was in the setting of such a camp- 
fire, flickering amid the skeletons of Bal- 
larat, California's decaying ruins, that I 
heard the interesting saga of one of 
these desert prowlers. 



The crumbling walls of a 
Ballarat building where the story 
of Crazy Jake's gold began. 
Photo by Edward NeaL 
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We had spent almost an entire day ex- 
ploring what remains in the ghost town 
of Panamint, located high in the moun- 
tains bearing the same name It was late 
afternoon when we descended the nar- 
row-treacherous trail down Surprise 
Canyon, and arriving at the one-time 
supply town of Ballarat, made camp 
close to an old adobe building said to 
have housed Shorty Harris of Rhyolite 
and Bullfrog fame. 

We had often visited the deserted 
camp in the years prior to this account; 
long before the spoilers found it to make 
their indelible mark of vandalism on its 
historic structures; smashing what 
would crumble and torching whatever 
would burn. 

Ballarat was never really entirely de- 
serted It had always boasted a popula- 
tion of one. That one was a prospector 
known about the Death Valley region as 
"Seldon Seen Slim." Slim, whose real 
name was Charles Ferge, a loner by 
choice, lived in an abandoned house 
trailer at the far end of town 

Making his debut in Ballarat about 
1917, the same year the camp was sing- 
ing its swan song, Slim said he "liked 
the lay of the land" and decided to hang 
around a few days, The days quickly 
turned to months and the months to 
years (50 in all), yet Ferge stayed on. 
"Where else," he once remarked, "can 
I go where I can own a whole damn 
town?". Slim enjoyed his lonely exis- 
tence with only a couple of burros and 
the ghosts of Ballarat's past as company 
He was the town's mayor, marshal and 
fire chief all rolled up in one. He let it be 
known to all that ventured to this out-of- 
the-way place that he didn't care for 

" tourists" nosing about "his 

town." 

Perhaps because of my frequent visits 
to the camp, Slim finally began to toler- 
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"Seldom Seen Slim" [Charles Ferge], the last of the "one blanket" prospectors. 



ate my presence, even grunting a 
"howdy" occasionally. He spoke when 
he felt like it, which wasn't often. I 
found, however, that a pack of iced beer 
could often loosen his tongue. During 
our brief discussions, I also learned that 
Slim was undoubtedly the most adept 
prevaricator ever to venture into the 
area. His fables, made up of whole cloth, 
would put to shame the imagination of 
Baron Munchausen himself. Slim's 
yarns seemed so convincing that it is 
said that he once had veteran treasure 
hunter, Frank Fish, combing the hills as 
far north as Rawhide, Nevada, in search 
of an imaginary "buried stage robbery 
loot." 

Slim was not the rough, cantankerous 
cuss that he appeared to be. Those who 
knew him could easily sense the humor- 
ous imp that lurked deep under that sun- 
baked hide of his, Slim's pleasures were 
few; his greatest enjoyment was derived 
when he could entice an unsuspecting 
"city dude" to scurry across the desert 
and several mountain ranges in search of 
some non-existent treasure trove. This is 



precisely the scheme that the old rascal 
had in mind for us that evening he 
stepped up to our camp at Ballarat. 

Whether it was the sound of popping 
beer caps or the odor of frying steak that 
lured htm over has not been determined. 
What is certain is that Slim was in one of 
his rare jovial moods, and we were de- 
lighted when he accepted our invitation 
to join us. 

He didn't say much for a while, just 
sat around puffing on that old corncob 
pipe of his and bending an ear to our 
conversation. Finally, after his fourth 
beer, Slim wiped the back of his hand 
across his whiskered face and asked, 
"You people ever hear 'bout Jake Staub 
that used to hang 'round these parts a 
few years back?" 

We glanced at each other inquisitive- 
ly. The name did not ring a bell. "No," 
we concluded, "we never heard of him." 

We should have been on our guard 
and realized that Seldom Seen Slim was 
about to unleash one of the fabulous 
fables concerning the life of one who 
lived only in Ferge's own mental world 



of magnificent imagination. 

"Well," he said, "it all started back in 
the early twenties. I was standin' outside 
my place one mornin', just looking 
around when I sees somethin' or some- 
body in the distance comin' towards 
town. It was too far away to make it out 
and too damned hot to go and meet it, so 
I just figured I'd wait here in the shade 
'til it got closer. 

"Must have been an hour or maybe 
two later when this prospector wanders 
in kickin' along a burro that looked as old 
and scraggly as he did. The old man had 
long hair and a beard as white as the 
snow up there on Telescope Peak. 

"There weren't too many people 
comin' around in them days," continued 
Slim, "so I told him if he wanted to hole 
up here for awhile it was all right by me. 
There used to be a saloon over yonder," 
Ferge said, pointing a finger down the 
wide dusty street. "I figured that was as 
good a place as any for him, 50 the old 
galoot booted the burro in that direction 
and I just followed along to keep him 
company. 

"As he was pullin' the pack off the 
critter, he told me his name was Jake 
Staub and said he'd been followin' the 
big strikes all the way from the Yuma 
Placers to Randsburg and was on his way 
to Panarnint Hell, I says. There ain't 
nuthin' left up there. Them old mines 
been worked out years ago. You'll just 
be wastin' your time. 

"Jake didn't say no more about it, He 
just kind of snorted and went on unpack- 
in' that jack of his. But the more 1 talked, 
the more he looked at me and snickered, 

"Well, by that time, I was gettin' 
mighty mad— him laughin' in my face 
like that. So, after tellin' him to go to 
hell, I stomped out." 

Slim stopped for a few moments and 
gazed into the glowing embers of the 
campfire as if to collect his thoughts. Af- 
ter taking a couple of draws from his cold 
pipe, he continued his story. 

"I didn't see hide nor hair of Jake the 
next day, but did notice his jack nosin' 
'round behind the buildings, so I figured 
the old man couldn't be far off. 

"Three or four days later, I was get- 
tin' back from Trona with some supplies 
and was goin' up Main Street when I saw 
that burro standin' by the saloon, curlin' 
back lips and bellerin' his fool head off. I 
can tell you by experience that them can- 
aries generally show more sense than 



humans, and I was beginnin' to think 
1 hat somethin' might have happened to 
Jake. Not that I cared much for him, but 
I was scared if he died I'd have to bury 
him, and this ground around here is 
harder'n a rock— besides, it was too hot 
for that kind of work. Anyway, just to 
satisfy myself, I walked over to his shack 
and stepped inside. 

"He was in there all right, hunkered 
up on the floor and stuffin' some small 
leather pouches in his pack. I figured 
right off that there must have been 
somethin' mighty valuable in them 
pokes 'cause the minute Jake saw me 
standin' there, he stared at me wild-eyed 
and crazy-like, then pulled out a horse 
pistol and told me to get the hell out. 
Well, I ain't lyin' one bit when I tell you 
that barrel looked as big as a stove pipe, 
so I eased on out of there and run like 
blazes. 

"I stayed awake all that night, peerin' 
out of the window and checkin' to see if 
Crazy Jake was sneakin' around try in' to 
put a bullet in me. 
"He must have lit out durin' the night 



'cause he was nowhere around the next 
mornin'. Chris Wicht, who used to have 
a cabin a little ways from here told me he 
saw the old man early that day makin' 
his way into Surprise Canyon. 

"He stayed in a rock shack about half 
way up the trail. Me and Chris could see 
smoke comin' from that old place from 
lime to time, jake must have hung 
around up there for a couple of months 
or more, then one day he ups and disap- 
pears. We never knew at the time what 
he was doin' there or where he went." 
Slim's tongue-in-cheek yarn became 
more and more improbable sounding as 
he continued, and it was apparent as the 
story progressed that he was doing his 
best to goad us into taking another trip 
up Surprise Canyon. 

"About six months later," Slim went 
on to say, "a fella' came through and 
said that the body of an old man with 
white hair and beard was found near 
Badwater. I think it was Crazy Jake's 
corpse just sure'n hell." 

"I always figured that Jake planted 
them pokes somewhere around that 



shack up there for safe keepin' and was 
plannin' on comin' back after 'em, then 
probably went out to do a little prospect- 
in' and dropped over dead in the desert. 
After that I done quite a bit of diggin' 
around his shack, but was never able to 
find anything." 

Slim pointed his pipe stem in the dir- 
ection of our metal detectors. "Bet if you 
fellas took them contraptions up there, 
you might be able to locate them pokes. 
I'd sure try it if I were you." 

Ferge, having finished his story, got 
up, stretched himself, thanked us for the 
beer and walked off. He had tossed out 
the bait— now he would sit back and see 
if we would swallow it. 

It was doubtful that there was even 
one speck of truth in Slim's yarn. We 
knew that he was an expert spinner of 
tall tales, but to concoct a "whopper" 
that convincing, especially on the spur of 
the moment, was an unbelievable feat in 
itself. 

We talked it over and decided as long 
as we were in the area, and there was a 
chance that the leather pouches did ex- 



Surprise Canyon—steep grade leading from Panamint to the Valley floor near the site of Crazy Jake's gold 



ist, we would try our luck at locating 

them . 

The next morning we trudged back up 
Surprise Canyon, stopping at the ruins of 
an old stone cabin about midway be- 
tween Panamint and the valley floor. The 
dilapidated and roofless dwelling match- 
ed the description given to us by Slim as 
that used by Jake Staub. It was built into 
the side of a high bank which also served 
as a back wall, After cleaning the loose 
debris from the building, we tossed 
down our sleeping bags beside the rock 
walls, then proceeded to search the sur- 
rounding area with the detectors. 

Almost immediately the machines 
were buzzing like bees around a hive. 
But furious digging netted nothing but 
sheets of corrugated tin and rusted cans. 
Slim was well aware that this would hap- 
pen. He had purposely directed us to a 
place he knew would drive a metal detec- 
tor off its peg and us out of our minds. 
We had to face it, we had been taken in 
by that ancient desert rat, who was prob- 
ably now sitting in his trailer and laugh- 
ing his head off. We could almost hear 
Slim's cackle drifting across the sand- 
covered floor of Panamint Valley. 

A thorough and systematic search of 



the adjacent foundation yielded the same 
bits of sundry junk and broken bottles. 
Later, however, we unearthed an opium 
bottle and a Chinese coin which further 
confirmed the belief that we were on the 
site of an Oriental encampment. Al- 
though these relics made the trip worth- 
while and could be considered valued ad- 
ditions to any treasure seeker's collec- 
tion, the point remained that the find 
was not gold and would be frowned upon 
as so much junk as far as Slim was con- 
cerned. The search then continued until 
almost dark, but still no bags of precious 
metal sang out under the looped heads of 
our detectors. 

That evening we sat around after sup- 
per wondering how we could get even 
with Seldom Seen Slim for sending us on 
this wild goose chase. It was certain that 
Ferge would be waiting to give us the 
horse laugh when we returned to Bal- 
larat empty-handed. Our only hope was 
to find something worthwhile or be the 
subject of Slim's ridicule for years to 
come. 

Next day found us some distance 
above the Chinese camp where several 
more partial foundations dotted the 
rocky ground. Again the search resumed 
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without success. We decided to call it 
quits, admitting that we had been hood- 
winked by Slim. 

Descending single file down the in- 
clined trail, we arrived at a point about 
one hundred yards below our first camp 
when I noticed a portion of rusted tobac- 
co can protruding from the ground. For 
the sake of nothing else to do, I drew 
back my foot and booted the old piece of 
tin from its grave and sent it tumbling 
several feet from the footpath. 

We all stopped and stared in disbelief, 
for suddenly the ground glowed in a yel- 
low shower of gold nuggets which had 
tunneled from the time-rusted container. 
Rushing over, we retrieved the can 
which still held a plentiful amount of 
gold, plus some rotted pieces of cloth re- 
sembling canvas in texture. 

Crawling about on our hands and 
knees, we went excitedly about gather- 
ing up the larger of the nuggets, The 
smaller particles wormed their way into 
the sand as we tried to grab them, so 
arming ourselves with garden trowels 
and tin plates we scooped up the loose 
dirt and deposited it onto a blanket 
spread out over the ground. 

Hours were spent brushing the sandy 
soil over the surface of the blanket, and 
by nightfall we had recovered 397 nug- 
gets, ranging from the size of one's 
thumbnail down to small course-gold 
specks. 

We attempted to arrive at a reason- 
able solution for the presence of the 
"yellow iron." As far as could be deter- 
mined, Panamint's prosperity was 
founded on hard rock silver mining and 
no account of "free" gold being located 
there has been recorded. The closest 
placer field was at Ranclsburg, many 
miles to the south where at the famous 
"Yellow Aster" mining had been carried 
on until the early 1940s. 

But how did the can of gold come to be 
buried half way up the steep grade of 
Surprise Canyon? Was it possible that 
such a person as Jake Staub had actually 
existed? This appeared doubtful. Con- 
ceivably, it may have been the property 
of one of the Orientals who had worked 
the dumps around Randsburg, then 
eventually migrated into this canyon. 
Several other theories also passed 
through our minds, but to this day the 
real answer to the question remains a 
mystery, 

As expected, Slim was sitting in front 
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of his trailer watching us as we 
approached. 

"Where you fella's been?" he called 
out. "I thought you might have got lost 
up in them mountains." 

We purposely took on an air of dejec- 
tion in anticipation of his next query. We 
knew exactly what he was going to ask 
and the question was not long in coming. 
"Didn't happen to find Crazy Jake's 
pokes, did you?" 

Ferge was chuckling audibly and we 
allowed him to enjoy the joke a while 
longer before administering the "coup 
de grace" to his humorous mood. 

"No, we didn't find any leather bags 
of gold, but we did find this can full," I 
replied, pouring the yellow metal into 
the palm of my hand. 

Slim looked as i( he had been pole- 
axed. His mouth dropped open and his 
face turned pale under his tan. For once 
in his life he was at a loss for words and 
it seemed like an eternity before he was 
able to catch his breath, then mutter, 
"Where in hell in you find that?" 

"Why, Slim," I said, trying to appear 
unconcerned, "we went exactly where 
you told us and just dug it up next to 
Jake's shack." 

Seldom Seen Slim was at last getting 
his just desserts, and unable to verbally 
retaliate, mumbled something to him- 
self, turned on his heel and stalked into 
the trailer, slamming the door in our 
faces. 

We had in our possession several ex- 
tremely high grade ore specimens found 
at Colorado's Camp Bird Mine many 
years before. My partner strolled over to 
the camper, took out the samples, re- 
turned to Slim's and pounded on the 
door. 

"What in hell do you want now?" 
came the gruff response. 

"Wonder if you'd come out and take a 
look at some rocks we picked up," my 
partner asked politely. 

Slim reluctantly pushed open the door, 
stepped outside and grabbed the pieces 
of ore. Playing the "dumb act" up to the 
hilt, I asked him if the rocks contained 
any gold. 

Slim's teeth almost severed his pipe 
stem in two as he stared wide-eyed at the 
stringers of gold snaking through the 
snow white quartz, He was obviously 
shaken by the sight of the high grade, 
but managed to cover his true feelings. 
He hefted the pieces of ore a few times 
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and handed them back. 

"Nope, that ain't gold, that's nuthin' 
but brass. There's lots of it around 

here." 

Brass??? He had delivered the crown- 
ing touch, a lie to end all lies. We had to 
bite our tongues to keep from laughing 
aloud. Slim hum-hawed a bit, and still 
staring at the specimens, finally asked, 
"Where'd you scratch up that junk?" 

I pointed toward a slash in the Slate 
Mountains to the south. "Do you see 
that arroyo down between those hills?" I 
asked. Slim shaded his eyes with his 
hand and confirmed that he could see the 
place. "Well," 1 continued, "we hiked 
in there about a mile, then turned to the 
right up a steep grade. There's a flat 
spot up there and the whole ground is 
covered with these white rocks." 

"Yup, that's t ust where I thought 
you'd say," lied Ferge. "That's where 
that old brass mine is all right. Fact is, I 
used to have a claim over there myself a 
few years back, but I let it go 'cause I 
found out the stuff wasn't worth the 
trouble to dig it. Ain't much market for 
brass no more." 

Still carrying on the charade, I turned 
to the others and remarked that it would 
be a waste of time to go after any more of 
the quartz. After all, hadn't Slim assured 
us that it was worthless? To this the Bal- 
larat prospector heartily agreed. 



Later that day we congregated inside 
of Shorty Harris' old house and watched 
unseen as Slim tossed some gear into his 
Jeep. After a few minutes, Ferge, 
guiding his "four-wheeled burro," roar- 
ed off in the direction of the Slate range, 
leaving a cloud of dust in his wake. We, 
in turn, packed our camper and drove on 
to Coldfield, Nevada. 

We never knew how long Slim may 
have searched for those "white rocks" 
until the truth finally dawned on him tht 
he had been duped by a bunch of "city 
dudes." What Is certain is that Slim 
was still mad as a hornet when we re- 
lumed to Ballarat six months later; for 
when we stopped and knocked at the 
door of his trailer, he told us to get to hell 
out of "his town" and never come back. 
Nevertheless, we stayed around a couple 
of days, but Ferge refused to speak to 
us. 

We never saw Slim after that. The old 
fellow died in 1968. His earthly remains 
are buried at his beloved Ballarat. I sup- 
pose his soul followed that of Breyfogle, 
Shorty Harris, Adams and the Dutchman 
who are probably spending most of their 
time in eternity exchanging "windies" 
across some celestial campfire. 

Assuming this is true, I wonder if Slim 
ever told those other desert notables the 
one about Crazy Jake's gold or the brass 
mine in the Slate Mountains?. □ 
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EXCITING ACCOUNTS of early day 
gOffd mining ventures in the Mother 
Lode belt of California are many, but 
a strike of incredible richness, made in 
1850 at the famous Morgan Mine on Car- 
son Hill In Calaveras County, set off a 
veritable stampede of miners and sight- 
seers to the location. The mining com- 
munity of Carson Hilt, one with a hectic 
history, resulted. 

The fabulously rich claim was an end- 
result of the efforts of one Hance, an itin- 
erant prospector prowling the then re- 
mote region, equipped with gold pan, 
pick and shovel. Panning and sluicing 
the gravels of a creek at the base of the 
hill for a time, he became curious as to 
the source of values found in the creek 
bed, and decided to inspect the slopes of 
the hill above. 

Nearing the summit, he discovered, to 
his amazement, an outcropping of quartz 
heavily impregnated with gold. A few 
blows with his pick dislodged a chunk 
that tipped the scales at pounds — not 
ounces. Hance had discovered the rich 
lode and staked his claim on the north 
side of the hill. 

The creek and hill above were named 
for J ames H. Carson, who had first work- 
ed the creek in 1848 with lucrative re- 
sults. With a poke of respectable con- 
tents, however, he departed the lonely 
area, possibly in search of companion- 
ship of others, and Hance had been the 
next to try his luck. 

Mining, in the earliest days of the gold 
rush era, consisted mainly in working 
. the more easily accessible placer depos- 
its of stream beds with gold pans, rock- 
30 
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ers and sluice boxes to recover nuggets 
and particles of gold from the sands and 
gravel, in abundance at the time Ameri- 
cans, however, knew little of skills ne- 
cessary, at that time, to develop a hard- 
rock or lode mine, 

Hance, now faced with this problem, 
consulted with a Colonel Morgan, a pros- 
pector in the vicinity, concerning capital 
and help necessary for successful exploi- 
tation. Morgan and several others then 
became associated with Hance in a joint 
venture to be known as the Morgan 
Mine. Experienced hard-rock miners 
from Mexico were employed and opera- 
tions started. 

From Sonora, a comfortable stopover 
point on State 49 providing modern 




facilities, Carson Hill may be reached on 
the same highway, 13 miles northward 
through scenic country. 

High on the hill above is the huge 
open cut of the famous Morgan Mine 
which, in its earliest days, produced 
$3,000,000 in two years, One blast threw 
down $110,000 in very rich ore known as 
"jewelry rock" in mining parlance. In 
1854, the glory hole of this great produc- 
er disgorged the record gold nugget of 
California, second only to one found in 
Australia. 

Weighing 195 pounds troy, and worth 
about $43,000 at the gold price of that 
day, the worth of such a piece in the 
world gold market of today is something 
to contemplate. Continued on Page 40 
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Eighteen -passenger bus in front of Bank Hotel Flagstaff, 1 895. Starting place, building still stands on corner of Leroux Street 
andSante Fe Avenue. Photo—Northern Arizona Pioneers Historical Society. 



H NYONE WHO has traveled to the 
|J Grand Canyon from Flagstaff, Ari- 
L| zona, may well have wondered what 
it might have been like to make the trip 
via stage coach. Traveling north from 
Flagstaff puts the traveler over the same 
route in places, and provides the oppor- 
tunity to view the same pine and aspen 
forests seen by the stage passenger of 80 
years ago. 

Much of the old stage road is stil! 
passable if one is willing to get off the 
paved road and has a dependable vehicle 
with plenty of underclearance. 

Flagstaff, unlike southern Arizona 
communities, has been made popular by 
summer temperatures in the 70's and 
low 80's. With 2500 motel rooms, it 
makes an ideal headquarters and start- 
ing place for reliving the trip to the 
Grand Canyon by stage, 



The Canyon stage opened the way for 
a new social force on the western fron- 
tier—tourism. The establishment of a 
railroad across northern Arizona in 
1882-83, and subsequently the creation 
of the town of Flagstaff, provided a base 
from which to reach the south rim of the 
Grand Canyon with relative ease. As 
early as 1885, stages were making trips 
to the Canyon and in May of 1892, under 
Santa Fe Railroad auspices, a tri-weekly 
stage line was permanently established 
between Flagstaff and the Canyon. Ap- 
propriately, then, Flagstaff should be 
the central place for today's tourist. 

Ten miles north on US 180, turn right 
on the Hart Prairie Road. For the next 
five miles, the traveler will climb higher 
in elevation to approximately 8000 feet. 
In autumn, the golden aspen leaves pro- 
duce a beauty which defies description 



Across Hart Prairie, named for an early 
settler, we head towards Fern Mountain 
on the horizon. Just east of Fern Moun- 
tain was the first stage stop and relay 
station. This was Fern Mountain Ranch, 
or Dillman Ranch, run by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gus Dillman. It was 18 miles from the 
starting place in Flagstaff. Although 
only a relay station for the change of 
horses and not the scheduled stop, Mrs. 
Dillman usually had some refreshments 
ready for the travelers. When President 
Theodore Roosevelt passed through, she 
served him cold buttermilk. He reported- 
ly was so pleased that he gave her a 
silver dollar which she kept for life. 

August Dillman Freudenberger home- 
steaded the place. The German name 
was too difficult for neighbors to remem- 
ber or pronounce, so the last name was 
dropped. Henceforth, he went by the 
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the ranch. It's private property. Stay on 
the Hart Prairie Road as it swings back 
to U.S. 180. The stage continued north- 
ward through the back country, but ac- 
curate directions would be needed for 
today's vehicles In the 1880s, the county 
wagon road to Tuba City and Lee's Ferry 
passed east of Walker Lake through 
what was then called Horse Thief Pass. 
A small log cabin by the roadside at the 
entrance to the pass was said to have 
been occupied at one time by Mormon 
horse thieves. 

A large volcanic cinder cone, called 
Missouri Bill Hill, a major landmark in 
this area, shapes the topography for the 
pass. This section, Forest Road 416, is 
recommended for four-wheel-drive ve- 
hicles. It can be by-passed by continuing 
on the Hart Prairie Road until it reaches 
U.S. 180, as stated earlier, eight miles 
north of where we first left it. 

Crossing Kendrick Park, named for 
the officer in charge of the military es- 
cort for the Sitgreaves expedition of 
1851, one can lunch at a small but attrac- 
tive roadside picnic area built by the 
Forest Service. This place affords a ma- 
jestic view of the San Francisco Moun- 
tain peaks. 

From the picnic area, proceed on U.S. 
180 approximately 12 miles to Cedar 
Ranch Road and turn right. It's a wefl- 
maintained cinder road for about five 
miles. This brings you to Cedar Ranch, 
one of the residence camps of the Bab- 
bitt Brothers Cattle empire. Don't go up 
to the house unless you want to be wel- 
comed by the resident wrangler and of- 
fered a cup of cowboy coffee. Keep to the 
left and pass through two ranch gates. 
Be sure to close gates securely when you 
find them closed, A mile east of the 
house is East Cedar Ranch, the midway 
stop and second stage relay, 35 miles (by 
stage route) from Flagstaff. The price of 
lunch here was 50 cents. All buildings 
are now gone. The stillness provides a 
melancholy mood, but one can imagine 
the sounds of the activity here in the 
1890s. 

Retracing one mile to the road junction 
(Forest Road 417), turn right, or north, 

An advertisement from 
"Land of Sunshine, "August 1397. 
From the tiles oi W. H. Switzer, Sr. 
[Special Collections, Northern 
Arizona University Library .] 
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and you are again on the old btage roule. 

North of here the route location could 
vary, possibly because of weather and 
road conditions. One route went from 
Cedar through Rabbit Canyon, another 
through Lockwood Canyon. The latter 
was feared because of the possibility of 
getting stuck. Rabbit Canyon dried out 
quicker during rainy weather. Either 
way, the stage arrived at the same place, 
Moqui Station, the third relay point, 54 
miles from Flagstaff. This Moqui is not 
to be confused with the "Moqui" area of 
today along State Route 64 and U.S. 180. 

Moqui was in use as a stage station 
from 1892 to 1899. A sign placed by the 
U.S. Forest Service provides the follow- 
ing text: 

"The Moqui Station was one of three 




rest stops and horse change stations on 
the stage coach route between Flagstaff 
and the Grand Canyon from 1892 to 
1899. The stage trip took twelve hours, 
cost $20.00, and ran three times a week. 
Four to six horse coaches were used, and 
if there were too many passengers for 
one stage, a trailer was added resulting 
in a stage train." 

The section north of Moqui Station 
was blazed for the Grand Canyon Stage 
Line by Mathew Alexander Black who 
was under contract to do so by the Sante 
Fe Railroad. Black arrived in the Flag- 
staff area with his brother, George 
Washington Black, in 1881 (before the 
raiload). They came from Prescott, a trip 
which required 10 days, because they 
traveled only at night in an attempt to 
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avoid some of Ceronimo's unruly braves, 

From Moqui, the stage proceeded past 
the Buckler Ranch and Red Horse Spring 
to near Moran Point on the South Rim 
where it met present route State 64. 
Here, John Hance operated a tiny tent 
village where each tent provided the 
Canyon tourist with a board floor, bed, 
table, chairs and other articles of com- 
fort. According to Santa Fe Railroad lit- 
erature, "excellent meals are regularly 
provided." The cost of the evening meal 
and lodging was $1.00. 

Hance was a Grand Canyon prospector 
who came to the area about 1882 and 
spent the rest of his life near the Canyon. 
He built trails and operated a mine, but 
eventually found the tourist business 
more profitable. He chose a superbly 
scenic spot near the eastern end of the 
Canyon for his tourist accommodations. 

Hance is credited with building the 
first tourist trait to the bottom of the can- 
yon. Actually, he merely improved a trail 
long used by Havasupai Indians. This 
entrepreneur provided visitors with 
camping outfits, pack animals, saddle 
horses, guides, rough clothing, stout 
shoes and general supplies for those de- 
siring to descend the trail or explore 
along the rim. He also entertained them 
with outlandish stories about the Canyon 
and his accomplishments in exploring it. 

On May 26, 1892, news of the first 
round trip excursion over the new stage 
line was wired to the Associated Press, 
34 



from Flagstaff, which said, "W. A. Bis- 
sell (Atlantic & Pacific R.R. General 
Agent) and party consisting of Dr. C. P. 
Reynolds, F. W. Van Sicklan, and T. C. 
Daniels of Alameda, Cal., with J. H. 
Hoskins, Jr., representing the Flagstaff 
Board of Trade, made the trip in eleven 
hours, fresh teams being provided at 
three relay stations. Everything passed 
off well, and the route is now open for 
regular business." 

Circumstances of geography offered 
no great obstacle to a stage route in this 
part of northern Ari zona. With the ex- 
ception of traversing the slopes of the 
San Francisco Mountain, the route is 
nearly level. The fact that the journey 
consumed so little time, an average of 
five and one-half miles per hour includ- 
ing stops, is testimony to the condition of 
the route. 

In two locations it was probably neces- 
sary to get out and walk (or push): once, 
on the mountain slope near Leroux 
Spring, the other, at the entrance to 
Lockwood Canyon where a sharp rise 
emanating from Mesa Butte creates a 
short but steep grade. Springtime road 
conditions undoubtedly caused difficul- 
ty, but except during winter months the 
stage ran to the Canyon every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, returning every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

Short-lines such as the Grand Canyon 
Stage Line were common in the West in 
the 1880s and 1890s after the coming of 



the railroads. They were necessary for 
the transportation of travelers and mail. 
Unique among Western stages, mail or 
bullion was not an item of consideration 
on the Crand Canyon line, and the pas- 
sengers were there for enjoyment. They 
were strictly tourists. 

With exception of the usual dis- 
comfort associated with stage coach 
travel, there seems to have been no un- 
toward incidents such as upsets, holdups 
or Indian problems on the Grand Canyon 
line. A search of newspaper files failed 
to reveal anything more portentous than 
one of the drivers, J. H. Farley, being 
arrested at Peach Springs and charged 
with "killing Mr. Garner's cattle for his 
own market." He was later found not 
guilty. 

In 1894, however, the murder of 
Thomas Grady by Jose Bernadino Mar- 
ques at Moqui Station provided local ex- 
citement and led to a sheriff's pursuit all 
the way to New Mexico. Both men 
worked at nearby Lockett Brothers sheep 
ranch, but the motive for the murder is 
unknown. 

The traditional Eastern or Concord 
style stage which comes to mind when 
one thinks of stages in western movies 
probably never appeared in northern 
Arizona. In reality, the lines used light 
passenger wagons, ambulance wagons 
with seats, or celerity wagons rarely 
holding more than five passengers com- 
fortably, seven or eight passengers if 
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squeezed in. A three-seated ambulance 
wagon could hold nine Spectacular then 
was the six-seated, 18-passenger bus 
shown in front of Flagstaff's Bank Hotel 
in 1895. An extra passenger could ride 
beside the driver. All had canvas drop 
sides for inclement weather. 

While the railroad must get credit for 
stimulating the creation of the Grand 
Canyon Stage Line, it must also take the 
blame for the line's demise. The 1901 
opening of the Grand Canyon R.R. from 
Williams to Anita brought a halt to the 
stage line's scheduled operations from 
Flagstaff. The stage then operated from 
Anita until the railroad was completed to 
the Canyon rim, although other stages 
continued to operate from Flagstaff. 
Automobiles were introduced about this 



time and their use increased, bringing 
additional variations to the route. The 
opening of the south rim country brought 
with it enough arrivals to justify the 
formation of a new county. In 1891, Co- 
conino was separated from Yavapai and 
the county seat was located in Flagstaff, 

The number of tourists the line carried 
is impressive for its time. In an article 
announcing the winter closing, over 900 
passengers were carried during the 1899 
season, 300 during July alone. 

Periodically someone promotes the 
idea of resurrecting the old stage line as 
a tourist attraction. Perhaps this will 
come about, perhaps not. The idea may 
have merit, but until that time you can 
do the trip yourself with a sturdy vehicle, 

□ 
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Indians Who 




THE REVEREND Morgan Jones was 
in deep trouble. In 1666, young 
Jones, chaplain to the governor of 
Virginia, had been captured by Indians 
while on a journey to Carolina. 

He and five companions had been de- 
tained and told to prepare to die the fol- 
lowing morning, causing Jones to lament 
his fate in Welsh, his native tongue. His 
startled captors immediately took him to 
their sachem {chief) who informed Jones 
that his life, and the lives of his com- 
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pan ions, would be spared. The chief 
spoke this welcome news in Welsh! 

Soon after the Reverend Morgan's ad- 
venture, Mr. Steadman, a Welsh-speak- 
ing sailor, was shipwrecked on the Carol- 
ina coast and was captured by a group of 
similarly speaking aborigines. He was 
released after they equipped their lin- 
guist-in-arms with "their best goods." 

Reports of Welsh-speaking Indians 
were so frequent that a group of Welsh 
patriots sent a young man to the New 



World to investigate. The young adven- 
turer became a spy for Spanish interests 
and a dedicated boozer. He was unsuc- 
cessful in determining what group of In- 
dians spoke his native language and died 
in an alcoholic haze in 1799, age 29. 

As the reports of "fair skinned and 
comely" Indians became more common, 
local long-bow pullers added to the con- 
fusion by spinning some truly grotesque 
tales. According to them, not only did 
the Indians speak Welsh, they also car- 
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Were Not 



by BILL MACK 



ried Bibles printed in the twisting 
tongue, wore Christian crosses around 
their necks and were more noble than 
native redmen. From the number of re- 
ports of encounters with these paradoxes 
it would seem impossible to throw a rock 
into colonial woods without beaning a 
Welshman. 

The first expedition to certify the truth 
of the matter was undertaken by a 
French explorer, the Sieur de la Veren- 
drye, who started on his quest in 1735. 
His search focused on an area at the 
northern end of the Missouri River. He 
found the tribe known as the Mandans 
who had fair skin, lived in villages laid 
out in streets and squares, and which 
were immaculately clean. 

The Sieur was convinced that these 
strange people were of European ances- 
try He reported that they spoke a 
language "not unlike the dialect of Brit- 
tany," which has a number of similari- 
ties with Welsh. The noble explorer and 
his companions were struck by the beau- 
ty of the Mandan women. The famous 
American painter, George Catlin, lived 
among the "non-Indians" for several 
months and has left a pictorial record of 
a group of people whose features do not 
resemble conventional Indians. 

The chief of the Mandans told the 
Sieur that his people were descended 
from a tribe that had come from "far 
across the waters" and had lived for a 
time in the southern regions of the New 
World. Pressures of their war-like Indian 
neighbors had forced them to flee north- 
ward and even there they had lived in 
constant fear of the Sioux who surround- 
ed their territory. 

Unfortunately for the Mandans and 
historical linguists, a smallpox plague 
nearly exterminated the tribe of light- 
skinned Indians in the mid-1800s. Al- 
though the tribe was virtually destroyed 
as an entity, not all of the light-skinned 
Indians died. Many of the survivors were 
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taken into the Sioux tribe and others 
drifted away from their ancestral home. 

In the course of my research into this 
early American mystery, I met a young 
Indian, a full-blooded Sioux, who was at- 
tending the University of Nevada, He 
has jet black hair, fair skin and light blue 




One of the large skulls from the 
Lovelock Cave, 

eyes. He says he is a Mandan-Sioux, But 
what of the Mandans who declined the 
offer of integration with the Sioux'' 
Where did they go? 

Near the small Nevada town of Love- 
lock, there are a number of caves that 
figure prominently in Paiute Indian leg- 
end. One of the larger caves is the possi- 
ble site of a last stand by a group of non- 
Indian nomads. 

In 1889, Sarah Winnemucca Hopkins, 
daughter of the famed Paiute warrior, 
Chief Winnemucca, wrote a book entitl- 
ed Life Among the Paiutes in which she 
detailed a running three-year war of ex- 
termination waged by the Paiutes 
against a band of fierce, war-like and 
red-headed cannibals. 

The Paiutes considered these curious 
people to be "barbarians." Several of 
the red-heads had been captured, but at- 
tempts to "civilize" them (the Paiutes 
own words) came to naught. 
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The Nevada Indians had been bedevil- 
ed by these hungry hybrids for several 
years, and in an effort to rid themselves 
of these deadly pests, the Paiutes went 
on the warpath. The fighting lasted three 
years and ended when the red-heads 
were forced to take refuge in the Love- 
lock cave. A Paiute emissary offered 
them peace if they would "be like us and 
not eat people like coyotes and beasts," 
The offer was refused with a hail of ar- 
rows and lances. The "people-eaters" 
(again a Paiute description), driven by 
thirst, made frequent excursions outside 
the cave in search of water and were 
subsequently picked off by waiting 
Paiute bowmen. 

On the tenth day of the siege, the Pai- 
utes again offered peace, were refused 
and retreated to plan the finale of their 
war of extermination. The Paiute strate- 
gists piled an enormous stack of sage- 
brush in the mouth of the cave and set it 
afire. The blaze was fed for ten days at 
the end of which time all of the redheads 
were dead of asphyxiation. 

The Lovelock caves have been exten- 
sively excavated by the University of 
California and a spokesman for that in- 
stitution soundly ridicules the Paiute leg- 
end. A letter in my files, written by a 
member of the Department of Anthro- 
pology, declares that during the 40 years 
of excavation by the University no evi- 
dence of cannibalism has been found. 
The spokesman admitted that some of 
the naturally dessicated mummies taken 
from the cave had reddish hair but that 
had been caused by the accumulation of 
bat guano on the floor of the cave and its 
subsequent chemical action on the pig- 
ment of the hair. In her book, Mrs. Hop- 
kins reported that she was in possession 
of a buckskin dress that was trimmed by 
red-haired scalps. Despite their other 
outlandish habits, 1 do not believe that 
the cannibals treated their dandruff 
problems with bat dung. continued 
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In contrast to the university letter, the 
earliest known white discoverers of the 
cave, two guano miners named Hart and 
Pugh, found several skeletons of great 
size, one of which was reported as over 
seven feet tall. This discovery, made in 
1912, was no surprise to the Indians who 
had known of the "giants" all the while 
but, as usual, were not believed by the 
whites. 

Clarence "Pike" Stoker, who has an 
extensive private museum in the nearby 
town of Winnemucca, has himself found 
a skeleton of a man well over 6Vi feet 
tall. In addition to numerous Paiute arti- 
facts taken from the region, Stoken has 
acquired a very curious piece of stone, 
doughnut-shaped and incised with 365 
dots on the outside edge and 52 dots on 
the inside. It is unmistakably a calendar. 
The Paiutes, despite many accomplish- 
ments, were not noted for their celestial 
observations. Whoever made the stone 
calendar had a better than adequate 
knowledge of the movement of the heav- 
enly bodies and had manufactured a re- 
markably accurate dating device. The 
stone, approximately four inches in di- 
ameter, was found in the Lovelock cave. 

Stoker is of the opinion that the red- 
heads, whoever, they were, were defin- 
itely not Indians. 

My investigation of the cave was inter- 
esting but hardly productive of any new 
evidence. The cave has been visited by 
thousands of people, curiosity seekers 
and scientists alike, and the site is pro- 
tected only by a small sign which de- 
clares they are an archeological zone and 
subject to federal control. The roof of the 
cave is layered by a heavy and very re- 
sinous soot, the result of many thous- 
ands of years of occupations and perhaps 
the final conflagration which annihilated 
the cannibals. 

The natural question is: who were 
these anomalies and where could they 
have come from? 

There is a possibility that they may 
have been the remnants of the plague- 
stricken Welsh-speaking Indians. But 
where did the Welshmen come from? 

There are several possible answers, 
some of which are rooted in native myth- 
ology and others which have more tangi- 
ble historical documentation. One possi- 
ble answer lies in the reported voyage of 
Prince Madoc of Wales in 1170, The 
Welshman sighted land in an area be- 
lieved by many to have been Mobile Bay. 
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This petroglyph photo has been retouched to bring them out for reproduction. They 
are dose by the Lovelock Caves but their origin and age have not been determined. 



There has been enough substance to this 
legend to motivate that august body of 
dedicated ancestor worshipers, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
to erect a tablet commemorating the pos- 
sible landing in Alabama. 

While there are hundreds of reports of 
various early pre-Columbian explorers 
who landed in the Americas, Madoc is 
unique because of his return to Wales to 
recruit colonists for the New World. The 
numerous accounts of the Welsh-speak- 
ing Indians would indicate that he was 
successful 

The hardy Welshmen must have had a 
rough time of it. Instead of a paradise 
they found a large number of savage 
aborigines who welcomed them with ar- 
rows and stone axes. The entire history 
of the Welsh-Mandans is one of constant 
battle, flight and a steady northward mi- 
gration which ended with their near ex- 
tinction in the great smallpox epidemic 
of 1840. 

It is possible that the survivors of the 
Mandans, who did not desire to become 
members of the Sioux tribes, may have 
moved west. Could these wanderers, 
most probably intermarried with Indian 
captives, have been the fierce red-head- 
ed cannibals who preyed upon the Pai- 
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ute? And one last speculation, At the 
time of this writing, archeologists have 
uncovered the remains of a distinctly 
non-Indian type in a cave in Sinaloa, 
Perhaps not all of the peripatetic Man- 
dans were exterminated. The reports 
from Sinaloa are that the bodies found in 
the cave are red-headed. □ 
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Richest values of the Morgan Mine lay 
in a huge quartz mass, for the most part 
near the surface. Until the late 1850s, 
ore was crushed by a horse-powered 
arrastra, a crude method used until the 
advent of the stamp mill. Theft of valu- 
able ore chunks, known as "highgrad- 
ing," was rampant in the early days at 
the Morgan Mine, and immense values 
were lost. Coarse strings of gold distri- 
buted through the quartz body often 
were removed with cold chisels, so rich 
were the deposits, 

Eleven miles north of Sonora, State 
49 crosses the Stanislaus River at the 
south side of Carson Hill. To the right of 
the bridge is the site of the Robinson 
Ferry and Trading Post, established in 
1848 by John Robinson and Stephen 
Meade. The mining town of Melones, 
located here, was destroyed by fire, but 
massive mill foundations remain. 

So great was the influx of miners and 
camp followers to Carson Hill, two miles 
northward, that a total of $10,000 in ferry 
fees was collected in six weeks at Robin- 
son's ferry. 

Many other claims now were staked on 
Carson Hill and operations under way 
when disputes arose with the Morgan 
Mine. It was argued that the extent of 
the Morgan claims exceeded the allow- 
able limits of ground area for one mine. 
However, definite mining laws govern- 
ing such matters had not yet been legally 
established in California. 

Regulations governing the limits of a 
claim varied from camp to camp and 
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usually were the result of agreements 
made at miners' meetings. Such ar- 
rangements did not yet exist at Carson 
Hill, but it was known that similar dis- 
putes in many camps had been arbitrat- 
ed from the muzzle of a six-gun, 

Over the years, following Hance's dis- 
covery of the Morgan Mine, many other 
companies operating on the Hill had 
riddled it with a network of shafts, tun- 
nels and drifts for a total of some 15 
miles. Some workings reached an inclin- 
ed depth of over 4,000 feet. 

Much litigation and several consolida- 
tions finally brought the Melones Con- 
solidated Mining Company and the Mor- 
gan Mine, the two largest producers, un- 
der one ownership, the Carson Hill Cold 
Mining Corporation. Operations finally 
were ended by Government war-time 
order L-208 closing all gold mines, de- 
claring them a non-essential industry, in 
1942. Carson Hill had yielded a total of 
about $26,000,000. 

Across from the turnout at Carson Hill 
is an old miners' bunkhouse and a couple 
of old houses still in use on the side road 
leading towards the mine. The rest of the 
old town is gone. 

Peculiarly, and unlike most mining 
camp records, no authentic figures exist 
as to the saloon count in this once bust- 
ling community, However, it is said that 
these important clearing houses for ac- 
curate information and advice were in 
ample supply, Gambling houses and 
other deadfalls baited for the unwary did 
a rushing business. 

A mile and one-half north of Carson 
Hill is the old Romaggi stone house, 
built in 1850, The rambling old structure 
stands alone on the site of the old town of 
Albany Flat. Built by James Romaggi, 
who came here from Italy in 1850, it 
served at various times as a ranch house, 
hotel, saloon and gambling house Ad- 
ditions were added as needed. 

Romaggi, not interested in mining, 
established a fine orchard and vineyard, 
supplying produce to surrounding com- 
munities until a drought ended his agri- 
cultural pursuits. The old stone struc- 
ture, one popular with Carson Hill min- 
ers, is now a fast fading landmark of the 
pioneer 1850s. 

The huge gaping cut of the Morgan 
Mine, one of the richest producers of the 
1850s, and massive mill foundations at 
Melones stand as mute reminders of 
former great productive days at Carson 
Hill and Melones, when gold ruled. □ 
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color is a medium-deep blue, thus most 
people think that all sapphire is blue. Re- 
gardless, pink, green, purple, orange, 
colorless, as well as others are also sap- 
phire. 

Corundum is aluminum oxide, forms 
hexagonal crystals, has no cleavage and 
is slightly heavier than most gem miner- 
als. It is found in many places in the 
world, but the most important gem loca- 
tions are in southeast Asia. Cambodia, 
Burma and Ceylon are the best pro- 
ducers. Australia is developing fields 
that produce sapphires almost identical 
to the Asian material 

The use of corundum as the Number 9 
hardness standard does not really give it 
any position of importance. Actually, in 
our minds, it appears somewhat lost be- 
tween topaz and diamond. In our last col- 
umn, we likened topaz to a sort of wall 
enclosing a very interesting group of 
minerals between quartz and itself. We 
did not mention it at the time, but these 
very interesting minerals make up most 
of the true gemstones. Aquamarine, em- 
erald, most of the garnets, tourmaline, 
zircon and others are between 7 and 8 in 
hardness. Spinel is 8, sharing that with 
topaz. To the average gem cutter, ama- 
teur or professional, this group ol 
minerals is of great interest. 

One might assume that we should also 
have an important group between 8 and 
9, especially when ruby and sapphire are 
the standards for 9. Sorry, but there is 
only one known mineral between 8 and 9 
in hardness. It is chrysoberyl, 8Va in 
hardness, and it does produce fine gems. 
Thus, corundum appears to stand off al- 
most by itself, and above only the one 
mineral harder than 8. 

Corundum's claim to fame, as a result, 
is in its gems. For what it never had as a 
member of the hardness scale, it has 
more than compensated for as a gem. 
Certainly, its gems are among the most 
coveted. Ruby, not diamond, is probably 
the most desired gem of all. This is true 
because good clear ruby is extremely 
rare, whereas diamond is not. The rare- 
ness of ruby is tied to two situations 
First, the red of the ruby is due to a 
minor impurity of chromium. As chrom- 
ium is not common, it follows that min- 
erals carrying it as any impurity would 
also be uncommon. The presence of 
chromiun as the all-important impurity 
to form ruby is not universal, thus rubies 
are found only in a few places in the 



world. Sapphire, on the other hand, is 
found with ruby, but also in many other 
places. 

Second, the greatest factor contribut- 
ing to the rareness of ruby is that, of the 
small amount found, most of it is not 
clear. Rough, uncut ruby is seldom on 
the market, and we have never seen a 
piece over a carat in weight that we 
thought was really worth cutting. With 
this as a guide, we have decided that 
only a, very small percent of the ruby that 
is found is really worth cutting. This de- 
cision is proven in that we have seen 
very few ruby gems without inclusions, 

The inclusions in ruby are of a number 
of types. Ordinary cracks are very com- 
mon. Veils and wisps are commonly pre- 
sent. The worst seems to be more or less 
spherical blob inclusions. We have cut 
through some of these blobs, and as far 
as we can determine, they are bits of 
rock, or perhaps dirt, that has been in- 
troduced in some manner. Regardless of 
what they are made of, or how they be- 
came included, they are far from 
desirable, and thus contribute to the 
rarity of the gem. 

Both ruby and sapphire carry another 
inclusion, but in many cases this helps to 
make a better gem . This is the phenome- 
non known as asterism, which produces 
star stones. This is the result of small 
needle-like crystals of the mineral rutile 
lying in the same plane across the crys- 
tal. If we looked at the crystal from 
above, it is found that the rutile needles 
are grouped in a six-rayed pattern. If the 
crystal is cut into a cabochon with the 
base of the stone parallel to the plane in 
which they lie, and the viewer looks 
down upon this six-rayed group of 
needles, the stone wilt show a six-rayed 
star. As would be expected, star rubies 
are very rare, with star sapphires more 
common. The gem cutter refers to these 
rutile needle inclusions as "silk." 

We have had the privilege (it is not al- 
ways a pleasure) to cut a good number of 
sapphires and a few rubies. Every 
natural corundum that we have cut al- 
ways showed at least a small amount of 
silk, even though most of the stones In 
the rough looked perfectly clear. 

The interesting thing about this ex- 
perience is that the materials originated 
from many places in the world. Africa, 
Australia, Asia and two locations in 
Montana produced material for us. The 
Asian material was in the form of pre- 
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WflUSiy-CUt gems. If. is reasonably easy to 
obtain uncut sapphire from most loca- 
tions other than Asia. Rough pieces from 
here are sometimes available, but they 
are of very poor quality, If one wants a 
really good Asian sapphire, (or ruby), he 
must look for a cut gem. 

Again, quality seeps into the situation. 
Those which were originally flawless, or 
nearly so, were given to the best cutters, 
and these made their way to the more 
elite market. Those of lesser quality 
were cut by lesser craftsmen, and even- 
tually are offered to lesser buyers such 
as ourselves. Sometimes, the inclusions 
and color are such that the stone can be 
considered good, but the cutting is al- 
ways unbelievably poor. Facets are 
placed at seemingly unimportant points, 
the shape is usually far from symmetri- 
cal, and often there are no two facets of 
the same shape and size. Obviously, the 
only course open would be to recut them 
into good gems. This would have been 
our aim, whether the cutting was good or 
not. We have seldom found it good. 

It can be assumed from the above that 
the Asian gem cutter and gem dealer has 
a number of problems. He is dealing 
with a scarce commodity, and thus it is 
very valuable. Any material that he can 
obtain must be sorted carefully, and then 
handled accordingly. At the same time, 
he must try to produce enough gems of 
good quality to satisfy the market. 

To show that he is on a sort of single 
track, all gems from the Asian fields are 
put into two classes. Ruby, sapphire and 
"tourmaline." This tourmaline (the 
word comes from the ancient Ceylonese 
word— turmali, meaning gems in gen- 
eral) covers all other gems as well as 
tourmaline. Spinel, peridot, zircon, 
garnet, topaz and others found in this re- 
gion fall in this class. Obviously, the 
dealer is really interested only in corun- 
dum gems. 

The methods of cutting these gems 
have led us to a conclusion. Almost with- 
out fail, all gems cut by the Asian native 
cutter are what we call a "f isheye." This 
is the result of the gem being cut too flat, 
and allowing light to go directly through 
it, and not reflecting within, and being 
returned to the viewer. This leaves a 
somewhat blank central portion, much 
like the eye of fish. 

For many years, we thought that the 
cutting of a fisheye gem was a way of life 
based upon trying to get the largest 



spread of measurements for a gem cut 
out of a somewhat thin piece. Certainly, 
the cutting of a fisheye gem has become 
a way of life, and seems to be almost uni- 
versal with native cutters over the world, 
but we now think that the original reason 
for the practice was not due to poorly 
shaped material. 

Some of these poorly cut sapphires 
looked different after recutting. Most 
showed much more silk, and pink sap- 
phires became somewhat purple. At first 
we were mystified, but after it happened 
a few times, a pattern began to show. 
Those that changed color were usually 
the flattest stones of all. Those that only 
showed more silk were fairly well cut, 
but nevertheless were fisheyes when we 
purchased them. 

We have now decided that the amount 
of silk determines the flatness or depth 
of the gem. Silk is usually not visible 
when looking through clear pieces, 
either rough or cut, unless it is dense 
enough to cut into a star stone. Thus, we 
think the sorters look through them, 
and those that appear clear are set aside 
for the facet cutter If the silk is such that 
it can be seen, the stone will be made 



very flat. If the silk cannot be easily seen 
when holding the rough piece to the 
light, it cannot be seen in a fisheye gem, 
If the gem is cut correctly, light moves 
in virtually all directions through it. If 
silk is present, the light moving at nearly 
horizontal will reflect off of the individ- 
ual needles, and some will be returned to 
the viewer, thus making its location dis- 
cernible. 

The change in color is interesting. Silk 
in corundum has a bluish color due to air 
trapped between the rutile needle and 
the surrounding material. Light reflect- 
ing from this air space appears silvery or 
bluish. If there is a large amount of silk, 
the gem will take on a bluish cast. Thus 
our pink sapphires were made purplish 
by the added blue. 

It now seems that the Asian gem cut- 
ter started cutting flat gems in order that 
the silk would not show in returning 
light, and then it would not add blue to 
colors other than blue. The bad feature 
here is that the fisheye is produced re- 
gardless of the amount of silk. Worst of 
all, these many "tourmalines" are cut as 
fisheyes, even though they never contain 
any silk □ 
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GEM VILLAGE, BOX 317 
BAYFIELD, COLORADO 81122 

Featuring the latest in; 

LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT ROCKS AND SPECIMENS 

INDIAN JEWELRY SILVER AND SILVERSMITH SUPPLIES 

CABACHONS HANDMADE BLANK MOUNTINGS AND 
ALL KINDS OF FINDINGS 

-WHOLESALE AND RETAIL— 

SEND ONLY $1.00, REFUNDABLE ON FIRST ORDER OF $10.00 OR MORE. 
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The Trading S*oat 

• BOOKS -MAGAZINES • INDIAN GOODS • REAL ESTATE 



AUTHENTIC INDIAN JEWELRY from Zunl, 
Navajoland, and Santo Domingo. Wholesalers to 
quality shops across the nation. Write or call: 
Karl Pruter, 2832 East Desert Cove, Phoenix, 
Arizona 85028 (602) 992-6185. 



GOVERNMENT LANDS!. . . From $7.50 
ACRE! Vacationing, Farming Investment! En- 
elusive "Government Land Buyer's Guide" . . , 
plus "Land Opportunity Review" listing lands 
throughout U.S. Send $1 ,00. Surplus Lands, Box 
6588-RA, Washington, D.C. 20009. 



JEWELRY, GEM and mineral how-to-do craft 
books, field guides with maps. Free book list. 
Gembooks. Box 808DM, Mentone, Calif. 92359. 



LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary and geological 
history of the southern California desert, with 
photos and maps to pinpoint locations, $2.50 
postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., Box 67, Bell- 
flower, California 90706, 



"GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun, $5.50 year. 
Sample 25c. Gems & Minerals, Box 687DM, 
Mentone. California 92359. 



WILDERNESS LIVING! Nature, Medical, Survi- 
val. Hunting, Firearms, Sell Defense, Guerrilla 
Warfare. Books— Vital, Fascinating, Extraordin- 
ary. Catalog free. Adobe Hacienda, Route 3, Box 
517A, Glandale, Arizona 85301. 



. DESERT STATIONERY 



MOCKELS ORIGINAL Livlngcolor Desert 
Notes, 25 assorted, $3.65. add 35c for postage, 
also Calif, sales tax. Mockels Desert Flower 
Notebook. $5.95, please add tax. Artist Henry R, 
Mockel, P. O. Box 726, Twenlynine Palms, Cali- 
fornia 92277. 



• EQUIPMENT 



PRECISION LAPIDARY Abrasive Compounds 
(or tumbling, polishing and grinding. Send for 
free catalogue and price list. MDC Industries, 
400 West Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, PA. 
19140. Dealer Inquiries invited, 



• GEMS 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Cadena 
Drive, Riverside. California 92501, Parallel to 
Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956. Come In 
and browse; jewelry mountings, chains, sup- 
plies, minerals, slabs, rough material, equip- 
ment, black lights, metal detectors, maps, rock 
and bottle books. 



GEM SHOP WEST. Mineral specimens, custom 
jewelry, gem Identification, slabbing. 72-042 
Highway 111, Rancho Mirage, California 92270, 
Phone 346-2812. 



• INDIAN GOODS 



FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo, Zunl, 
Hopi jewelry and Kachina dolls, Navajo rugs, 
Chimayo blankets and vests, pottery and unique 
gifts. Sorry, no catalogue. Open every day 10:00 
to5:30. BuffatoTrading Post, 20115 Highway 18, 
Apple Valley, California 92307. 



BEADS, ALL KINDS, shapes, sizes. Old, new. 
Complete Catalog $1 .00. Refundable with order. 
Beads & More, 4234 Craftsman Court, Scotts- 
dale, Arizona 85251. 



ARROWHEADS - ARTIFACTS, Birdpoints. 
Gamepoints. Darts $1.00 each, 3/S2.00 - 
12/56.00. List available. Arrowhead's West. 
P.O. Box 80, Barstow.Callf.92311. 



• JEWELRY 



CUSTOM-MADE JEWELRY, all types, rock 
slabs. Write; Freda M, Francisco. 11335 E, 
Lambert, El Monte, Calif. 91732. 



• MAPS 



SPECIAL MAPS! Map S1 : "Roadmap To Lost 
Mines and Buried Treasures of California." 
Folded only; 54.00. Map ff2: "Roadmap to Pio- 
neer-Towns, Ghost-Towns, and Mining Camps 
of California." Folded only: $3,50. Map #3: 
"The Oregon Trail." Rolled only, you frame, 
$2.00. Map #4; "Pioneer-Trails" . . . 1541-1867. 
Rolled: $4.25; Folded: $4,00 Add 10% for handl- 
ing and postage. State Sales Tax. Detailed infor- 
mation available from: Varna Enterprises, P.O. 
Box 2216, Dept. A, Van Nuys, Calif. 91404, 



SUMMER INCOME on Northwest Coast. 
Salmon fishing charter service, 7-unit motel, liv- 
ing quarters, 160-ft. prime waterfront. Main 
season June thru September. Land and building 
worth price $90,000.00. Owner retiring. Box 402, 
Westport, Washington 98595. 



20 ACRES, Section Corner, Level land, at Palm 
Springs. Sacrifice $9500, will trade or take $95 
down, $95 per month. Owner 714-244-9450. 



LARGE CABIN. 2Vi acres. Garden, orchard, 
sundeck, terrific view. Patio. $21,000. Fred, Box 
35, Pinon Hills. Calif. 92372. 



THE BEAUTIFUL COYOTE Valley, Lots. Homes 
and Acreage in the Unspoiled West Desert of Im- 
perial County. Bell Realty, Imperial Hwy., Oco- 
tillo, California 92259, 



• SEEDS & PLANTS 



GENUINE DOMESTICATED GOLDEN Chia 
Seeds [salvia columbariae), sufficient for tour 50- 
foot rows. Complete instructions. Package $2.00. 
Harrison Doyle, P. O. Box 785, Vista, California 
92083. 



• TRAVEL 



4WD-"JEEP" Scenic Adventure Trips, Death 
Valfey region, all desert areas, Paul H, Thomp- 
son Enterprises, Box 20, Darwin, Calif, 93522. 



BURIED TREASURE — Locate up to quarter 
mile away with ultra-sensitive Directional Loca- 
tor. Send for free, Informative pamphlet. Re- 
search Products, Box 13441-BUC, Tampa, Flor- 
ida 33611. 



WILL YOU GAMBLE 54.00 to save $200? Build 
one of several delectors from our 20-page book 
'"Build Transistor Treasure Deteclors " Easily 
followed instructions. 54.00. Tnonics. Box 164D, 
Brewer, Maine 04412. 



OLD MAP KIT. Reprints of old State and Rail- 
road maps, 70-100 years old. All States. Self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope tor details. Specify 
state. Northern Map Co., Dept. DM, Eagle 
River, Wise. 54521. 



• MINING 



ASSAYS, COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. 
Highest quality spectrograph^. Only $6.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, Suite C, 1140 N. 
Lemon St., Orange, California 92667. 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 



SILVER DOLLARS, UNCIRCULATED 1880-81 
S, 1383-84-85 O mint $12.00 each. Catalogue 
50c. Shuitz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah 84110. 



• REAL ESTATE 



SOUTHWEST SAFARIS Air Tours: 1-15 days, 
Explore New Mexico, Colorado, Utah and Ari- 
iona. Unique perspectives on geology, archae- 
ology, ecology and history. Travel by plane, also 
jeep, horse, fool and raft. Fly through Grand 
Canyon, land next to cliff dwellings, barter at In- 
accessible trading posts. Camp out. The ulti- 
mate in creative travel. Free brochure. Bruce 
Adams, P. O. Box 945, Santa Fe, N.M. 87501. 



NATURE STUDY TOURS through America's 
most beautiful and varied scenery, Salt Lake 
Area and Southern Utah Parks. For 1975 Infor- 
mation writs-Utah Nature Tours. Draper, Utah 
84020. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



TREASURE FINDER locates buried gold, silver, 
coins, treasures. Six powerful models. Instant 
financing available. Write or call for free cata- 
log. Phone (713)-682-2728 day or night. Dealer 
inquiries invited. Relco, Dept. A-205, Box 
10839, Houston, Texas 77018. 



# TREASURE HND£RG 



POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, 
silver, coins, relics. Money back guarantee. 
Terms, tree information. Underground Explora- 
tions, Dept 3A, Box 793, Menio Park, CA 94025. 



TREASURE-METAL and mineral locators Free 
24 page booklet. GeoFmder Co.. Box 37. Lake- 
wood, California 90714. 



FIND BURIED TREASURE with revolutionary 
patented, analytical metal detector. Features 
push button and automatic tuning, negligible 
ground pickup, greatest range. Free catalogue. 
Gardiner Electronics Co., Dept 51, 4729 N. 7th 
Ave.. Phoenix. Arizona 85013, 

POWERFUL METAL LOCATOR rods you can 
make from scrap household materials with a pair 
of pliers. Amazing range and accuracy In 
locating buried ores, coins, nuggets or other me- 
tallic treasures. No electronics required. You, or 
your kids, can easily master the construction and 
use of locator rods in just a few minutes with the 
help of our 18 page Complete LRod Instruction 
Book. Save a bundle on equipment and make 
money on your field trips. Send S4.00 to, 
Amresco-A, P. 0. Box 11188, San Diego, Calif. 
92111. 

FREE 156 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
Lakewood Blvd., Bellffower. Calif. 90706, 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



WANTED . . , RUSTY "Dugup" handguns, Any 
condition, Send description and price first letter. 
J. Kopec. P. 0. Box 218, La Puente, Calif. 91747 



PROFESSIONAL ART BY MAIL — The only one 
of Its kind you have been looking for. Courses 
approved by California Dept. of Education. Send 
for Free Brochure, Roy Keister College ol Fine 
Arts, 19 Washington St., Santa Clara. CA 95050, 



FAITH IS A STATUE! "and how one man made 
it visible." First prize in sculpture, the Statue 
"Faith," worldwide Armed Services Contest, 
1945. A fabulous story, a fabulous sergeant. Dis- 
covered, researched, autographed, $4.50. Faith, 
Box 466, Carson, Nevada 89701, or Illustrated 
Synopsis 25c. 



HANDPAINTING NOVELTIES for fun and pro- 
fit. Send 25c for details. Tom Thumb, 1B49 3rd 
St., Concord, Calif, 94519. 



GIFT IDEA! American flag (3'x5'l flown over 
United Slates Capitol, with certificate $9,95. 
Also, state flags. Price list on request. E. Datz, 
2546 Terrace, Anaheim, Calif. *" 



GUMMED NAME and Address Labels: 1000- 
$1 , 3000 — $2.25. Three-week delivery. C. Friday, 
4705 Adam Rd., Siml Valley. Calif. 93063. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

Mail your copy and first-insertion remittance 
to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, Palm 
Desert, Calif. 92260. Classified rates are 25c 
per word, $5.00 minimum per Insertion. 
Deadline for Classified Ads Is 10th of second 
month preceding cover date, 



MAPS! 

DESERT OVERVIEW MAPS 

Using lopographic maps as basic underlays, are 
two excellently detailed maps lor back country 
explorers ol the Mojave and Colorado Desens 
Maps snow highways, gravel roads, jeep trails, 
plus historic routes and sites, old wells, which 
are not on modern-day maps, plus ghost towns. 
Indian siles, etc Mojave Desert Overview 
covers from U.S. 395 ai Lillle Lake to Boulder 
City , Nevada, to Parker Dam lo Victorville. Colo- 
rado Desert Overview covers Irom the Mexican 
border io Joshua Tree National Monume.nl to 
Banning to the Arizona side ol ihe Colorado Riv- 
er Be certain lo stale which map when ordering 

$3.00 Each 

ANZA-BORREGO DESERT STATE PARK 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

A set of 7 maps covering the Anza-Borrego Des- 
ert State Park, 8V'nr' formal, bound. J5.50 



ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S PIONEER 
TOWNS, GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, 3B"x25" and 
scaled. Southern California on one side and 
Northern Calilorma on the other Contains de- 
tailed location ol place names, many of which 
are not on regular maps. S3. SO 

MAP OF PIONEER TRAILS 

Compiled by Varna E nlerprises, this is their new 
large map an pioneer trails blazed from 1541 
through 1867 in the western United Slates Su- 
perimposed in red on black and white. 37"x45" 

14.00 

ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S LOST MINES 
AND BUR1EO TREASURES 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, 38"x!5" and 
scaled Southern California on one side and 
Northern Calilornia on the other. Contains de- 
tailed location of place names, many of which 
are not on regular maps. 14,00 

Order maps today from 



Desert Magazine Book Shop 

P.O. Box 1318, Pslm Desert, California 92260 

Please add 25 cents tor postage & handling Calif, residents please add s% state sales tan 
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SUBSCRIPTION FORM 



□ ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION □ RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 
NAME 



ADDRESS 



Jt\? CODE 



□ SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 
NAME 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gift Card: "From 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gift Card: "From 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gift Card: "From , 

One Year $6.00 □ PAYMENT ENCLOSED 



□ BILL ME LATER 



Two Years $11.00 
(Or 2 One Years) 

Three Years 116.00 
(Or Three One Years) 



□ ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE 
HANDSOME BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR 
$4.50 (Includes tax and postage) 

Date Binder(s) with Year(s) □ Undated 
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Letters 
to the 
Editor 



Calendar of Events 



JANUARY 16-19, 5th Annual Cem-Rock 
and Hobby Show sponsored by the Palo Verde 
Improvement Association, Palo Verde, Calif., 
20 miles S.W. of Blythe. Chairman: Helen 
Madden, Box 95, Palo Verde, Calif. 92266 

JANUARY 18 & 19, 6th Annual Superstition 
Mineral Festival, State Fairgrounds, 19th 
Avenue and McDowell, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Benefit for the A. L. Flagg Foundation. A tail- 
gate show. Write: Ruth Bartlett, Sec, Box 
11023, Phoenix, Arizona 85061. 

JANUARY 25 & 26, California Barbed Wire 
Collectors Association's Western Collectable 
Show at the Cafetorium of the Lincoln High 
School, 555 Dana Ave., San Jose, Calif. Barb- 
ed wire, fencing tools, bottles, insulators. 
Free. For information Medore LaBreche, 
15107 Charmeran Ave., San Jose, Cal. 95124. 

I ANUARY 25 & 26, Contra Costa Mineral 
and Cem Society presents "Gems & Minerals 
bv Diablo Dan " Food, door prizes and dis- 
plays. Elks Lodge, 3994 Willow Pass Road, 
Concord, Calif 

FEBRUARY 1 & 2, Southern Nevada Antique 
Bottle Collectors 10th Annual Show and Sale, 
Las Vegas Convention Center. Contact: Show 
Secretary Mrs. Pat Eastley, 431 No, Bruce 
St., Las Vegas, Nev. 90101 



FEBRUARY IS & (&, Sixth Annual Antique 
Bottle Show and Sale of the Peninsula Bottle 
Collectors of San Mateo County Home Arts 
Building, San Mateo County Fairgrounds, 
San Mateo, Calif Admission and parking 
free. 

FEBRUARY 22 & 23, 7th Annual San Fer- 
nando Valley Cem Fair, Clendale Civic Audi- 
torium, 1401 N Verdugo Rd., Clendale, 
Calif. Admission $1.50; ages 12-17 25c; under 
12 free. Displays, dealers, demonstrations, 
club sales Free parking Chairman Claude 
Schapers, P. O Box 44356, Panoarama City, 
Calif. 91402. 

FEBRUARY 28-MARCH 1 & 2, Phoenix Cem 
and Mineral Show, "Western Roundup of 
Gems" sponsored by Maricopa Lapidary So- 
ciety, Inc. State Fairgrounds, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Overnight camper parking, Field trip. Lou 
Irons Chmn., 2046 W. Orange Dr., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 85015. 

FEBRUARY 28-MARCH 9, Imperial Valley 
Cem and Mineral Society presents their 28th 
annual show as part of the California Midwin- 
ter Fiar at Imperial, Calif. Field trip: Cerro 
Pinto, Mexico on March 8th. Dealers, area for 
trailers and campers (no hookups), Chairman: 
Bob Wright, 1028 W. Adams, El Centra, Cali- 
fornia 92243. 



Letters requesting answers must 
Include stamped sell -addressed envelope 



Beautiful Onion Creek . . . 

I have just finished reading my copy of the 
December Desert Magazine, and must say 
that the writer has described in a very won- 
derful way the gorgeous lands in the vicinity 
of Onion Creek [Four Corners included] I 
wish 1 had the know-how to use words and 
describe things in the manner used here. The 
description of the land and background which 
made such grotesquely beautiful canyonlands 
is really terrific. I have no other way to say it. 

Last summer, my son and I covered a small 
portion of the vast land called "Canyon- 
lands," Utah, in a couple of days we had 
together 

Again, let me compliment Mr. F A Barnes 
for such a write-up as he made of "Onion 
Creek" and surrounding lands. 

A. O. HALLER, 
Colton, California. 



Candidates for the Loony Bin . . . 

My husband has been keeping all of his 
Desert Magazines in files for several years. 
Somehow his copy of lune, 1974 has disap- 
peared and he has turned the house and me 
upside down hunting it Would you please 
send him another copy and keep us both out 
of the loony bin? 

JEAN R, PHILLIPS, 
Temple City, California 

Editor's Note: Your wish is my command! For 
other subscribers who either did not receive 
an issue [it can get lost in the mail] or mislaid 
one, an ample supply of recent years is avail- 
able. 



Cover Story . . . 

I think that Desert reversed Mr. Waltz's 
December 1974 cover photo of Bryce Can- 
yon's Natural Arch. 

R. SHOFNER, 
Porterville, California. 

Editor's Note: Aghh! Eagle-eye Shofner 
caught us again! It's getting so a fellow can't 
make an honest mistake. 

46 



FEBRUARY 14, 15 & 16, Tucson Cem & 
Mineral Society, 21st Annual Show, Tucson 
Community Center Exhibition Hall, 350 S. 
Church St., Tucson, Ariz. Dealer space filled. 
Admission, $1,00 adults, children under 14 
free with adult. Contact: Everet O. Wogstad, 
7430 N. Village Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 85704. 



Military Maneuvers . . . 

In the Letters to the Editor in the November 
issue, you published two pictures and a letter 
from Otto J Baum relative to rock walls and 
circles near Wiley Well off the Palo Verde 
Road. 

I first saw them about seven years ago 
while hiking through the area. They are, in- 
deed, hard to see from the road. I, too, was 
puzzled and thought they might have been In- 
dian ruins. 

However, friends of mine in Blythe told me 
they were constructed by C.l.s as machine 
gun emplacements and dugouts during mock 
war maneuvers by the U. S. Army, either 
during the General Patton World War II train- 
ing, or during the Desert Strike training in the 
'60s. I personally think it was the latter. 

JACK PEPPER, 
Palm Desert, California. 



MARCH 1 & 2, Ventura Gem & Mineral Soci- 
ety's 13th Annual Show, "Artistry from Na- 
ture," Ventura County Fairgrounds, Ventura, 
Calif. Dealers full - camping. Show chairman: 
Frank King, 684 Cuiberson Rd., Fillmore, CA 
93015. 

MARCH 8 & 9, 13th Annual Spring Parade of 
Gems, Elks Club, 1000 Lily Hill Drive. Spon- 
sors Needles Gem and Mineral Club. P. O. 
Box 762, Needles, Calif. 92363. Chairman: 
Bob Brocks. Dealers filled. 

MARCH 14-16, 15th Annual Southwest Cem 
& Mineral Show, Villita Assembly Hall, 401 
Villita St,, San Antonio, Texas. 

MARCH 15 & 16, "Cem Roundup" sponsor- 
ed by the Sequoia Mineral Society, Dinuba, 
California, Memorial Building. Chairman: 
Sam Phillips, 10300 Kings River Rd., Reed- 
ley, Calif. 93654. 

MARCH 15 & 16, Los Angeles Lapidary Soci- 
ety's 34th Annual Show "March of Gems," 
Liberal Arts Masonic Temple, 2244 West- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles. Free Admission 
and parking. Dealers, snack bar, lectures, de- 
monstrations, exhibits. Contact: Zan Arnt, 
539 East Hazeljnglewood, Calif. 90301. 
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Many art critics consider John Hilton the foremost painter of desert scenes 
of the West. His oils are hung in galleries throughout the United States and 
are constantly in demand. Desert Magazine has a limited supply of prints of 
his painting entitled "Contrasts" showing sand dunes covered with desert 
wildflowers and the Santa Rosa Mountains in the background. 

This beautiful four-color print is 11x17 inches on high quality mat paper 
with two-inch margins, ideal for framing. Available to Desert Magazine 
readers, mailed rolled, in a tube, for only $3.00, including tax and postage. 

Send check to DESERT, Contrasts, Box 1318, Palm Desert, Calif. 92260. 




Stability 
more than a word. 



Stability or flamboyance. One will survive 
under stress. For a quarter of a century Silver 
Streak produced a luxury recreational vehicle 
aircraft constructed to meet the most rigorous 
tests of the road. The success is legend. Stability 
means endurance. In recent indecisive times the 
Silver Streak name stood strong. Production didn't 
hesitate, quality never faltered. When you 
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own a Silver Streak travel trailer or motorhome, 
you have a product that has proved itself for a long 
time. And it's here to stay. That's stability. 

Water-Guard purifier is standard, equipment on all 
models. 

Send for literature and location of your nearest 
dealer. 
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Silver Streak Trailer Company Dept. 742 
2319 N. Chico Ave., So. El Monte, Calif., 91733 (213) 444-2646 



283-6372 



